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of THe Specraror to learn that 
Harry W. Barnard, assistant secretary 
of The Spectator Company, succeeds 
the late John F. Bailey in the impor- 
tant field work which for so many 
years was in charge of the latter. Mr. 
Barnard has been connected with this 
office for over ten years, has traveled 
extensively in the South, West and Paci- 
fic Coast visiting the offices of insurance 
companies and agents as business solici- 
tor and news gatherer, and enjoys a 
wide acquaintance and popularity. We 
feel sure that our friends upon whom 
he may call in connection with the busi- 
ness of this Company will extend the 
same welcome and co-operation to him 
that have been so generously accorded 
to all our field men in the past. The 
change mentioned above naturally in- 
volved some other rearrangement of the 
field force, deserved promotions having 
been made in the assignment of abund- 
antly qualified young men who have been 
developed in our service, to the Southern 
and Western territory. 


[" will, no doubt, interest the friends 





ITH the exception of a few special 
events, the World’s Insurance 
Congress closed its deliberations last Fri- 
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day, and there remains now to count the 
gain to the insurance industry. It may 
confidently be said that more valuable 
contributions to the history of this sub- 
ject have never been brought together. 
Every paper was a masterpiece, evidenc- 
ing the most thorough research on the 
part of the authors, all of whom gave 
the best of their thoughts and experience. 
They will have permanent value and im- 
part much instruction to all engaged in 
this great business or profession. It is 
a matter for regret that the meetings 
were so lightly attended. In place of 
the thousands expected, there were bare- 
ly hundreds at the opening, and much 
less subsequently. Whether this was 
due to a lack of interest on the part of 
insurance men, or to the comparatively 
late date of the meeting can only be 
guessed at. It is certain, though, that the 
Congress carried out the work planned 
for it, and the originator, W. L. Hatha- 
way can feel satisfied with that measure 
of success attending his years of work. 

It is proposed now to form a perma- 
nent organization to carry on the work 
inaugurated. Representatives of five 
branches of insurance will be on the 
governing board, which will consider 
matters of national interest affecting in- 
surance. How much good such a body 
can accomplish is problematical, for it 
will have no legislative powers, but can 
only advise and recommend. Definite 
plans will be shortly announced as to the 
line of activity to be followed, but some 
are of the opinion that such a body is 
unnecessary, inasmuch as it can perform 
no great constructive work. It is to be 
hoped, though, that the high aims of 
those active in the movement may be 
achieved on the initiative of this national 
body. 





HE insurance federation movement 
has progressed steadily and satis- 
factorily in its work of bringing into 
close co-operation the insurance agents 
throughout the country. It has been 
demonstrated that the federation idea is 
practicable and those who have been ac- 
tive in the organization work feel that 
their efforts have already been rewarded 
by an excellent measure of success. 
There still remains room, however, for 
a considerable extension of the insur- 
ance federation plan, and no doubt men 
will be found in the various States which 
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are not yet organized to vigorously push 
the federation idea and thus secure its 
widespread adoption. Chairman W. S. 
Diggs and Secretary Mark T. McKee, 
of the National Council of Insurance 
Federation executives, are deserving of 
much credit for the active and persistent 
work which they have done in promoting 
the organizing of State federations, and 
should feel well pleased with the recep- 
tion which has been accorded to the fed- 
eration idea as so ably presented and so 
energetically and enthusiastically advo- 
cated by them. 


|‘ the fitst nine months of this year the 
fire loss of the United States and 
Canada, according to the compilation of 
The Journal of Commerce, fell more than 
fifty million dollars below that of either 
1914 or 1913 in the corresponding period. 
While the loss in September ($14,823,- 
500) exceeded that of September, 1914, 
by over $400,000, it was $3,000,000 be- 
low that of September, 1913. If the 
average loss per month in the last quar- 
ter of the current year does not exceed 
the average for the same months in the 
two previous years, the total for the 
year 1915 will be from $45,000,000 to 
$55,000,000 below that of either 1914 
or 1913. This should be most gratifying 
to every public-spirited citizen, as well 
as to fire underwriters ; and it is earnest- 
ly hoped that the decline in losses may 
continue throughout the year. 





LTHOUGH the fire loss in Canada 
A in September, as computed by The 
Monetary Times, was over $700,000 
more than that of August last, having 
been $1,016,109, it was still $240,000 be- 


low the loss of September, 1914, show- 


ing that in that particular it is to be re- 
garded as a satisfactory showing. ‘The 
loss for the first eight months of this 
year in Canada is placed at $9,530,867. 


Term Policies for Dwellings.—The under- 
writers in Chicago have adopted the New 
York rule in writing term policies on dwellings. 
It used to be two annuals for three years and 
three annuals for five-year policies. Now it 
is two and a half for three and four for five, 
but on reduced rates the difference to compa- 
nies and owners is very slight. Yet Commis- 
sioner Potts is happy in the conviction that the 
reduction in rates must be carried to his credit 
account. 


A ANAS ene 
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Proceedings of the Later Days Chiefly Devoted to Reading of Papers and 
Discussions 


EXHIBITS AT EXPOSITION GROUNDS FEATURED THIS WEEK 


Details of Formal Sessions—-Addresses Read and Put on Record—Permanent Organization Com- 
mittee Proposals—Sundry Notes and Comments 


[Special Despatch from Our Staff Correspondent] 

SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 7.—Much satisfaction 
Was expressed by the various speakers on 
Wednesday over the descriptive title ‘‘Associa- 
tions: The Insurance Universities,’’ applied to 
the day’s proceedings. Several of the leading 
national organizations were represented by men 
prominently connected with them, who described 
the various accomplishments of each and their 
progress in bringing about uniform conditions. 
Of the eleven organizations listed, only one was 
unrepresented—the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters—owing to the 
unavoidable detention of Edwin W. De Leon of 
New York. 

Inasmuch as the special chairman of the day, 
F. W. Kellogg, publisher of The San Francisco 
Call and Post, was absent from the city, his 
place was taken by Willard Done, former Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Utah. He said that the 
word ‘universities’ appealed to him as applied 
to insurance organizations, implying co-opera- 
tion for education and enlightenment. The 
speaker pointed out the necessity of convincing 
the rank and file of insurance men of the great 
social service they render, so that they may the 
more effectively impress this truth on others. 
The beam must be removed from their eyes, that 
they may the more clearly see to take the mote 
from the public eye. The clarity of vision, the 
breadth of conception, the unity of purpose, the 
loftiness of all the business, and those engaged 
in it, will thus become common property of in- 
surer and insured. e 

The regular proceedings were opened by Isaac 
Miller Hamilton, president of the Federal Life 
of Chicago, who described the origin and work of 
the American Life Convention, of which he is an 
ex-president. He made pointed reference to 
the objection to Federal supervision, as advo- 
cated by Senator Sherman on Tuesday, pointing 
out that decisions of the Supreme Court were all 
against it, and that a constitutional amendment 
seemed to be impossible. The American Life 
Convention has been on record from the first as 
opposed to Federal supervision as against the 
State variety. 

National Fraternal Congress of America was 
represented by I. I. Boak, a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, whose paper dealt with fra- 
ternal service in an interesting way. He pre- 
dicted a national awakening for all forms of in- 
surance, with co-operation as the logical means 
of protection. He desired to see insurance made 
universal through ‘the desire of the public for 
it, rather than by compulsion. 

An instructive paper was that of C. H. Wood- 
worth, ex-president of the National Association 
of Insurance, Agents, which at the time was hold- 
ing its annual session at Indianapolis. His 
paper outlined the causes of the organization of 
the association, due to conditions prevailing at 
the time. As other matters have come up each 
year its service has increased, and the motto 
“To support right principles and to oppose bad 
practices in underwriting” has been lived up to. 

H. H. Ward of Portland, Ore., an ex-president 


of the National Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, concluded the morning’s session with 
a strong paper on that leading body of agents. 
On the way down from Portland by boat he had 
the misfortune to meet with an accident, and 
was forced to sit while reading his paper. No 
man, he pointed out, was as great as his com- 
pany, and no company is as great as the in- 
stitution of life insurance, which is second only 
to railroading in its transactions. 

In the afternoon Franklin H. Wentworth, sec- 
retary of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, opened the proceedings, describing the 
association’s work, although he would have pre- 
ferred to deal with the fire waste of the country, 
its causes and remedies. 

For the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, Charles A. Peabody, of the Mutual Life of 
New York, was listed to speak, but the financial 
situation in New York prevented his attendance. 
His exhaustive paper was therefore read by Act- 
ing Chairman Done. 

A very interesting paper was then presented 
by Mark T. McKee, secretary and treasurer of 
National Council of Insurance Federation Ex- 
ecutives, on the spread of the insurance federa- 
tion movement. Results accomplished in various 
States by the Federation were alluded to, among 
them being opposition to extortionate taxes, se- 
curing of good laws and opposing bad ones, and. 
a proper education of insurance men and the 
general public. 

For the National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents the speaker was Wm. G. Wilson, 
manager for Attna Life at Cleveland, Ohio, which 
organization, he said, was organized through the 
necessity of meeting the flood of competition. 

Medical Director W. W. Beckett of the Pacific 
Mutual Life spoke for the Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors. 

The final speaker was J. C. Adderly of Chicago, 
secretary of the Millers Mutual Casualty of Chi- 
cago, who represented the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies. He criticised 
State insurance as being simply mutual insur- 
ance under political control, with the handicap 
of inability to select risks by safe standards. 
He opposed such State insurance and also de- 
clared that mutual companies were in favor of 
Federal supervision. 


LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


A paper by E. E. Rittenhouse, president of 
the Life Extension Institute, dealt with, the 
work of the institute in conserving the public 
health and teaching personal hygiene. Much in- 
formation concerning the economic waste caused 
by the premature death of approximately 900,- 
000 persons annually was contained in it. Of 
the institute the paper said, in part: 

The Life Extension Institute was neither designed, 
organized nor financed by life insurance interests or 
companies, nor is it managed or controlled by them. 
And yet the institution of life insurance is responsible 
for the inspiration which induced a large policyholder— 
Harold A. Ley of Springfield, Mass.—to design this 
— human service institution to help prolong the 
useful years of life and to make them more livable. 

Prior to the year 1909 the insurance companies gave 
little or no attention to the conservation of the health 
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of policyholders, nor did they take any special jn. 
terest in public health matters. About that time 
Irving Fisher, professor of political economy at Yale 
conceived the idea that life insurance ought to com. 
bine and contribute a sum of money annually to assist 
in the education of the public in the laws of healthful 
living, both as a general contribution to human wel. 
fare and as a business investment in reducing the mor- 
tality rate. 

The institute was, therefore, designed as a public 
service institution on a self-supporting plan, supplying 
at low rates health examinations and educational ser. 
vice—any profits accruing above a moderate return 
on the original outlay to be used to further philan- 
thropic effort by the institute. 

The intentions of the organizers may be summed up 
as follows: 

1, To establish and maintain a central institution of 
national scope devoted to the science of disease pre- 
vention supported by a large board of recognized au- 
thorities in the various fields of health and life con- 
servation, 

2. To thus provide a responsible and authoritative 
source from which the public and the medical profes- 
sion may draw knowledge and inspiration in the great 
war of civilization against needless sickness and pre- 
mature death, 

3. To give special attention to the teaching of the 
rules of personal hygiene or healthful living in order 
that not only the ravages of communicable disease may 
be stayed, but that the increasing waste of vitality and 
human life from the chronic diseases may be checked, 

4. To direct its efforts not only to the prevention of 
disease, but to its early discovery. For this purpose 
to urge and provide periodic health examinations, to 
the end that health and life may be conserved, and that 
the habit of having health examinations may be en- 
couraged and eventually become a common practice 
among our people. 

5. To Ree in its field personal, household, in- 
dustrial and community hygiene; to make health or 
sanitary surveys of homes, industrial plants and com- 
munities, 

6. To give all consistent support and encourage- 
ment to the public health service, local, State and 
national, 

7. To urge prudent and effective health educational 
methods in schools and other organizations and to 
stimulate individual and community interest in public 
health activities. 

8. To engage trained physicians throughout the 
country, and to establish laboratories for the purpose 
of carrying on physical examinations and_ research 
work, 

In order to carry out this programme it was, of 
course, necessary to devise a permanent plan to reach 
the individual; one that would develop and grow until 
large numbers of people were benefited, and one which 
would bring in the necessary funds to make the insti- 
tute self-supporting. 

A health educational service was organized, includ- 
ing a_ periodic health examination which could be 
offered at moderate cost to the life insurance com- 
panies for their policyholders, to employers for their 
employees, to schools, societies, lodges, etc., and to 
individuals who might subscribe for the service. 

The institute operates only in the field of disease 
prevention, Its scientific utterances with regard to 
individual hygiene; that is, the habits of life that are 
conducive to longevity and to the protection of the 
vital organs, are furnished its subscribers in monthly 
health letters with the authority of the Hygiene 
Reference Board, to whom they are referred. In 
addition to this, the public is reached through litera- 
ture and by other methods. 

The investigations of the institute into the physical 
condition of a large number of young people indicate 
very clearly that many of the diseases of middle life 
and old age have their beginnings in the younger age 
periods, where modern science can detect them long 
before the individual is aware of their presence, and 
check or cure them if given a chance. 

Whether American life strain is increasing or our 
power to resist the stress of modern life is declining, 
the fact remains that the extraordinary change 1n 
living conditions of the American people which has 
occurred in recent decades calls for a readjustment of 
our habits of life to conform to these changes. Life 
insurance companies are especially interested in this 
phase of life waste because the most of their policy- 
holders are in the age periods where this mortality 1s 
highest. About forty per cent of the rejections for 
life insyrance are due to the presence or approach of 
organic disease. 

The reason that we know that this life waste can 
be reduced by educational methods is because of the 
extraordinary success we have had in reducing the 
morbidity and the mortality from germ diseases. The 
people have learned how to apply the new preventive 
measures against these diseases, and they will learn 
how to guard against the other diseases if we will take 
the trouble to teach them. 

Individual hygiene is a term that is misunderstood 
by many people. Many seem to feel that it relates to 
some new-fangled notion or system of exercise OF 
medicine. It is simply the application of knowledge, 
which we already possess and which we are not using, 
to guide us away from disease and to increase Our 
capacity to do good work. ; 

Individual hygiene relates to the care of the body 
and its organs. It teaches us how to avoid unhealth- 
ful habits of life and informs us of those that are con- 
ducive to good health and longevity, and among these 
is the practice of periodic health examinations. 

The institute endeavors to give effective, concrete 
and practical expression to the natural desire of hu- 
manity to live better and longer lives. It hopes t? 
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aid in crystallizing into action the steadily growing 
sentiment in favor of the conservation of health and 
life. 

In conclusion, let me suggest a health pledge to 
which everybody can cheerfully subscribe: 

“Prompted by considerations of patriotism and hu- 
manity, | will, so far as my opportunities permit, 
make an earnest effort 

“1. To inform myself upon the subject of personal, 
household and community hygiene, and to myself obey 
the laws of health. 

“2, To encourage the practice of individuals having 
periodic health examinations to upbuild physical effi- 
ciency and to detect disease in time to check or cure 


ft. 

“3. To give support and encouragement, and to urge 
my friends to do the same, to the public health service 
and officials who are laboring to protect the most 
precious asset of the nation. 

”4. To encourage schools, churches, social and civic 
bodies and employers to help as a patriotic duty in 
stimulating interest in and spreading knowledge of 
health and life conservation. 

“5. To personally co-operate with organizations de- 
signed to reduce life waste and to guard and 
strengthen the vitality and vigor of our race.” 


BUREAU OF MINES 

F. G. Cottrell, chief chemist of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, showed how much the 
Bureau has done in the conservation of natural 
resources. In the same paper the work of ac- 
cident prevention in mines was fully discussed. 
He said, in part: 

All insurance enterprises, whether of private or pub- 
lic nature, are essentially co-operative. One might 
almost say socialistic and co-operation has been 
peculiarly the key-note to the activity of the Bureau 
of Mines from its very inception. 

The Bureau traces its origin, as doubtless many of 
you know, to the Government mining exhibit at the 
St. Louis International Exposition in 1904. The 
meager congressional appropriation available for this 
served simply as a nucleus, and was, through the per- 
sonal efforts of the late Dr. J. A. Holmes, chairman 
of the committee in charge, amplified through the sup- 
port and co-operation of the coal operators and opera- 
tives, the manufacturers of boilers, gas producers, en- 
gines, and the like, the railroads and other large coal 
users, until it stood out as distinctly marked by two 
main features. 

First, the co-operative fuels testing plant aiming at 
a scientific study of the most efficient use of our 
various coals and other fuels, and, ’ 

Second, an educational campaign in “‘safety first,’’ 
particularly as applied to coal mining, the hazards of 
which happened to have just been brought home to the 
public by a series of particularly disastrous mine ex- 
plosions during the preceding year. is 

The investigations of the Bureau concerning the 
causes of mine accidents have a direct bearing upon 
the casualties produced, the loss of property from nre, 
and the prolongation of the life of the mine worker 
through improvements in his sanitary and living con- 
ditions. Means are being determined whereby, with- 
out material increase in the cost of mine operation, 
and even in some cases with a resulting decrease 
therein, the number of casualties per thousand em- 
ployees may be reduced through better mining meth- 
ods, the causes of fire removed, or the control of the 
fire hastened, thereby effecting a saving of property 
and a bettering of the living and working conditions 
of the employee, as well as the sanitary conditions in 
his home, and thus increasing his efficiency as a 
worker. : 

One of the immediate effects of these investigations 
has recently been reflected in the insurance world by 
“the organization of an association of casualty insur- 
ance companies who find in the publications of the 
Bureau a Mines the essential statistical data regard- 
ing fatalities and injuries to mine workers on which 
they may safely base premium rates, and they have 
even gone so far as to fashion their safety and inspec- 
tion organization after that of the Bureau of Mines 
with the assistance of one of its former engineers. : 

The world’s supply of radium-bearing minerals is 

apparently very meager and chiefly localized in a few 
limited areas, our own carnotite deposits of Colorado 
being among the most important. Very remarkable 
curative powers in the treatment of cancer have been 
claimed for the radiations from radium, but the most 
important of these are only obtainable, it is claimed, 
when the radium can be used in sufficiently large 
quantities at one time, a condition heretofore almost 
unattainable in this country, for up to the time when 
the Bureau commenced its study of the subject prac- 
tically all the radium ore mined in the United States 
iad been shipped to Europe and there worked up into 
the finished product, which was not only held at very 
high prices, but, on account of the active demand in 
European hospitals and laboratories, was very difficult 
to obtain in America in any considerable quantities, 
even at any price. It was largely to overcome these 
conditions that the co-operative arrangement was un- 
dertaken, 
_ The National Radium Institute placed some $200,000 
in the Bureau’s hands with which to secure control of 
desired ore deposits, develop the processes for treat- 
ment, construct the necessary works and laboratories 
and carry out the actual mining and manufacturing 
operations, 

A large part of the work originally planned has now 
been accomplished, and. as a result, it is assured that 
the full amount of radium which it was estimated the 
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available ore could produce will be secured, and at a 
cost of less than one-third of the prevailing market 
price. The Bureau, for its part and without note- 
worthy expense to itself, will have had the opportunity 
of thoroughly studying the whole technique of the in- 
dustry on a working scale, becides having contributed 
important improvements to the technology of the sub- 
ject, full information concerning all of which will be 
made available to the public through its bulletins, as 
might not have been so fully the case had the matter 
been handled entirely through private channels. 


A GREAT DEPARTMENT STORE 

Arthur Hawxhurst, of Marshall Field & Co. of 
Chicago, described the work that his company 
is doing in conservation and prevention as they 
pertain to human happiness. He went into 
much detail on the work the firm has done in 
providing comfort and safety to its employees 
and customers by having scientifically con- 
structed buildings equipped with rest rooms 
and such wise. In part, he said: 


In the first place, let me say that Marshall Field & 
Co, is not a department store in the sense generally 
understood, but it is a mercantile establishment di- 
vided into a wholesale and retail business, which ne- 
cessitates being also importers and jobbers, as well 
as manufacturers, having mills of its own both in this 
country and abroad. 

The wholesale consists practically of six different 
buildings eight stories or more in height. It is located 
towards the West Side, near the Chicago river, with 
its chief entrance on Adams street. 

The rear buildings facing on Jackson boulevard are 
of fireproof construction; the main building on Adams 
street, which is divided into three buildings, being of 
mill construction; the walls are of brick of a heavy 
thickness, and are faced with brown Massachusetts 
xranite and sandstone. ‘This exterior, while cold and 
patrician in appearance, yet bespeaks solidity, security 
and durability. 

The retail, of a modified Roman classic architecture, 
is the most aristocratic, complete and artistic store of 
its kind in the world. Having been recently recon- 
structed and refurnished throughout, as well as in- 
creased in size by one large building on the north, 
and in addition to this by a magnificent one on the 
South. The interior of this store is a revelation of 
a wonderful force working out all designs of beauty, 
as well as usefulness, in every one of its multifarious 
sections, 

‘this world-known store consists of six buildings on 
one whole block between State street and Wabash 
avenue and an additional building twenty stories in 
height on Washington street facing the main buildings 
and joined to them by tunnels under the street. level. 
This last-named building is unique in itself, as it con- 
tains goods for men’s wear only, and is known conse- 
quently as the men’s building. The five lower floors 
and basement are used for this store purpose, while the 
sixth floor is entirely taken up by a fine restaurant, 
also for the exclusive use and comfort of the male 
sex, This room contains a large fountain in the center 
which is surmounted by a_ ‘Tiffany iridescent glass 
dome of great beauty. ‘The balance of the building is 
used for offices. : 

The different buildings are divided by heavy fire 
walls which are pierced in three separate places on 
cach floor, each opening being protected by vault steel 
doors. These doors in the retail weigh about 1800 
pounds each, and in case of fire are self-closing by a 
seventy-pounds weight, which shows how true they 
are adjusted, but in case of closing they can be im- 
mediately reopened by hand by any one desiring to 
pass from one section to another. These divisional 
walls reduce the very large areas covered and tend to 
conserve life and property in case of accident or fire. 
They also make one section quite independent of an- 
other. Z 

In case of trouble, these doors, together with the 
fire appliances in the house, which are always kept up 
to a high standard, are manipulated by the private 
fire departments of the firm. 

These departments are composed of picked young 
men on each floor, who are called to active duty by a 
certain whistle. When this blows each one goes to the 
post assigned him under the regulations of his captain. 
Visitors are guarded and directed to the exits, fire ap- 
pliances are produced and everything is ready to pro- 
tect life and property. These forces are constantly 
trained by a competent superintendent and kept up to 
a fine standard of efficiency. In addition to this 
home guard an alarm goes into the city department in 
the regular way. And in further addition to this at 
certain seasons of the year we have-—-say at Christmas 
time, for instance—details of regular firemen from the 
city department. 

Owning and occupying as we do twenty or more of 
the largest buildings in the city, which cover an area 
of 5,350,000 square feet, equaling more than 110 acres 
of floor space—our entire properties occupy in all our 
stores and offices at home and abroad 124 acres—and 
employing a force of about 15,000 people, naturally 
represents millions of dollars in property, as well as 
other interests which must be protected by insurance 
of one kind or another. This is done by carrying 
about twenty different kinds of indemnity. all of which 
is written in old line stock companies, with one or two 
exceptions. 

All of this insurance is handled and placed by the 
private insurance department of and in the house, and 
you can understand that it requires considerable atten- 
tion and thought, for this department has to specialize 
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along all lines. Other concerns divide up their insur. 
ance between brokers and agents handling the different 
kinds. Our house believes in the Golden Rule, ‘Do 
unto others, etc.,” and has always felt that the in- 
surance fraternity should be treated with the same 
consideration that is shown to the merchants that they 
buy from as well as to the customers that they serve— 
that is to say. that their insurance business should be 
divided with each agency directly in the proportion of 
that agent’s tacilities to write business, and without 
exacting rebates of any kind. ‘This naturally cori- 
serves the agent’s interests, and it should bring a re- 
ciprocal interest to the house. I believe it does, for 
while our rates are made by the Board of Under- 
writers upon the same schedules as every one else’s 
rate is, stull the department and the Board have always 
been able to agree as to their equity, and in my expe- 
rience of almost daily intercourse with the fraternity 
for more than forty years, I have yet to have my first 
unpleasantness. Consequently, it gives me great pleas- 
ure to say here that | can truly and honestly state that 
I have tound the insurance people as a body to be 
broad-minded, efficient and reliable business men. 

But to return to my theme: Marshall Field & Co. 
not only believe in protection and conservation for 
material things, but also for that from which must 
come the greatest amount of service to the public, 
viz., 1tS organization; consequently everything is done 
for it that can be done to make its personnel a body 
of healthy, happy and efficient workers. The organi- 
zation is practically a creation of the house, 

Only bright boys, young men, girls and young 
women are employed and then trained after views and 
ideas of our own into capable employees, 

In the first place, we maintain a medical division 
presided over by a paysicion of standing, who looks 
after the general health of all the employees along the 
lines of hair. eye, ear, nose, mouth and speech, as well 
as respiratory and infectious diseases, defects of 
limbs, etc. He also looks after employees who have 
been confined to their homes by illness, and they must 
receive his approval before they are allowed to return 
to work, 

In addition to this, we have endowed beds at two 
of the best hospitals in the city for the use of em- 
ployees, and we have a medical room in the store 
where employees may receive attention and consulta- 
tion free of charge. 
bee gives you but an idea of the attention given to 
lealth. 

In addition to this, we maintain schools for not only 
teaching the employees how to sell goods, but also for 
their education, for all under eighteen who have not 
completed at least eight grades in the public school are 
given the time to attend classes in this school in the 
building without reduction of pay; books are loaned to 
them and a university graduate is furnished by the 
house to instruct them, and all without cost to the 
employees. 

lor the entertainment, relaxation and benefit of the 
employees at the retail, there are gymnasiums, libra- 
ries, music rooms, private restaurants, rest rooms, etc. 
Libraries that circulate 6000 books a month, restau- 
rants that serve the very best food to over 3000 em- 
ployees daily for from sixteen to seventeen cents per 
meal, music rooms and musical societies from which 
has been created one of the finest choral societies in 
the United States. 

lhe young girls are carefully looked after by ma- 
trons, and everything is done by the house for their 
safety, comfort and womanly well-being. A welfare 
department is maintained, and every girl or woman 
employed by the retail section has to pass through ° 
this bureau for personal instruction as to dress, de- 
portment, personal appearance; likewise matters per- 
taining to character and morality, for these are also 
handled by this bureau, as well as those of living con- 
ditions; that is, it finds out if a girl is living alone, 
with friends or relatives. If she is not pleasantly, 
comfortably and safely located, help is extended to 
secure her the right place. 

The young women are also at liberty to consult with 
this department upon their personal matters, as well as 
questions of business, and seventy-five per cent of the 
work is confidential, in that it embraces the personal 
problem of the individual. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS 

John A. Britton, president of the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company of San Francisco, deliv- 
ered a paper outlining the development of elec- 
tricity within the past few years. He said that 
the institute igs continually advising all the im- 
portant commercial organizations of the country 
of any important discovery or element of im- 
provement in electrical construction. He said, 
in part, regarding electricity and its proper 
handling: 


Regular inspection of all properties of each com- 
pany should be cared for by a fire insurance depart- 
ment; hose lines, chemical extinguishers and every 
known approved fire-fighting appliance should be in- 
stalled in power houses and buildings of all kinds, and 
regular inspections made by safety engineers, and 
bulletins and educational matter constantly sent out by 
safety committees. 

High-power automobiles should attend all fires and 
assist the fire departments in the elimination of danger- 
ous electrical appliances, whether belonging to the 
company or privately owned. 


Automobiles used for general purposes and auto- 
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mobiles and wagons known as “‘trouble wagons” should 
be equipped with chemical extinguishers, and many in- 
stances are of record where men have used these ex- 
tinguishers on wagons so equipped to good advantage 
in overcoming fires in private properties when they 
happened to be in the vicinity. ; : 

Men should be made familiar with city ordinances 
and all the rules and regulations laid down - the 
city governments wherein they operate, and should re- 
ligiously adhere to and follow such rules and regula- 
tions, 

The electric business, in which we are, of course, 
primarily interested, carries with it, so far as accidents 
and fires are concerned, perhaps a larger assortment 
of hazardous conditions than any other known manu- 
facturing business. It is se to all of the ordinary 
risks that any building, dwelling house or factory is 
subject to, and in addition is also subjected to condi- 
tions which it is almost impossible for human beings 
to guard against. The breaking down of a trans- 
former, with a resultant fire from the oil in the trans- 
former, the breaking down of switches and_ switch 
cells, the breaking down and burning out of motors 
and electric generators are not at all times due to 
local conditions, but may be due to some trouble on 
lines, or in some power house or station miles away, 
and these breakdowns are so instantaneous, and in 
many cases so severe, that it is only by the most rapid 
and intelligent work and action on the part of operators 
in these stations that disaster is avoided. Switches 
have to be thrown, the lines cleared, the trouble lo- 
cated, the condition of the trouble analyzed, and in 
many cases in large generating stations, where there 
are a number of generators and a heavy power load, 
it cannot, like in an ordinary manufacturing plant, im- 
mediately suspend all operations and close down the 
entire lent and confine its endeavors to overcoming 
the trouble in one piece of apparatus. The trouble in 
the power house must be isolated at the same time the 
auickiann not affected must be operated, and simul- 
taneously the trouble in the machine affected must be 
overcome, and if a fire occurs at the same time, fight 
the fire. Fires in electrical apparatus may be pri- 
marily considered as accidents, owing to the fact that 
they ordinarily occur due to a. heavy surge coming 
back on the lines entering power stations, which over- 
loads the apparatus and causes what is called a “break- 
down,” and the fire which may result is a secondary 
cause, due to the accident in the first place. ; 

The fighting of a fire in an electric station is a 
very serious matter, and the utmost care and intelli- 
gence must be used in connection with overcoming 
such fires, and especially does this obtain when, as be- 
fore stated, we cannot discontinue operations in such 
power houses, and devote all of our energies to over- 
coming the fire. : s 

In the ordinary manufacturing plant, hose lines can 
be used indiscriminately, chemical fire extinguishers, 
water buckets, the fire department, and every known 
assistance can be at once utilized, and the one object 
in view is to put out the fire. In a power house, a 
hose line is the last resort. Water cannot indiscrimi- 
nately be turned into highly charged electrical appa- 
ratus, as this might cause further trguble by short 
circuiting, and might cause inyery to the employees in 
such plant, and might injure electrical apparatus by 
short circuiting, which was primarily not affected at 
all by the breakdown or the fire. Men have to be 
trained to consider all of the elements incidental to 
such a fire, and select and quickly use the apparatus 
which is best suited to overcome the fire and at the 
same time not injure the other machinery in the plants. 

Rules of companies are made along the lines of edu- 
cating men, in connection with electrical fires, to use 
dry powder extinguishers, sand, sawdust and extin- 
guishers which are considered non-conductors, in over- 
cores | such fires if possible. If these appliances are 
not adequate and the fire is considered of too great 
ere to be overcome in this way, chemical or wet 
fire extinguishers are then resorted to. As a last re- 
sort, and where the buildings may become aflame, it is 
permissible to use hose lines, shut down the plant and 
fight the fire as in ordinary factory fires. 

Accident prevention has probably come closer home 
to the electrical industries than any of the other things 
which may be called the preventive results of insur- 
ance, It has pressed close upon these industries be- 
cause they are extra-hazardous and produce a_ high 
quota of accidents and injuries. And, having fre- 
quent accidents, the electrical industries have been 
quick to see the burden and cost of accidents, and, 
having foresight, they have seen the thing from both 
the workman’s point of view and the employer’s point 
of view. 

From the workman’s side they have seen the suf- 
fering he has had to sustain, the loss of earnings he 
has had to bear, affecting his own well-being and the 
well-being of his family and dependents, and affecting 
the community by creating delinquency and poverty. 

From the employer’s side they have learned the cost 
of medical expense and the cost of compensation and 
damages, and the cost of losing the service of ex- 
_ perienced and trained workmen. 

Now, the men in the electric industries are far- 
sighted and have industrial vision. They work in a 
trade that is ever changing in a physical way, working 
changes and improvements that stimulate and require 
imagination. Moreover, the communities they serve, 
the great centers of population, are ever a seething 
mass of economic shifts and changes, calling for vision 
and foresight from those who would keep pace with 
them. These changes, mechanical, social and economic, 
in the nature of things, make for progress. They 
carry with them the men with whom they come in con- 
tact. Yet it is safe to say that in the one thing of 
accident prevention the electric industries have had to 
follow rather than lead. They have had to go beyond 
themselves; they have had to draw upon insurance, 
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finding insurance first in practical prevention, first in 
devising and installing safeguards and first in studying 
and analyzing the causes of accidents, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


C. E. Baen, of the National Association of 
Credit Men, delivered a paper on the work 
that his organization had done toward fire pre- 
vention, saying that much had been accom- 
plished through the educational work of com- 
mittees. 

He said, in part: 


The public generally assumes the business of fire 
insurance to be a very lucrative one, and that fire in- 
surance companies, from some source or other, are 
able to obtain enormous sums year after year with 
which to meet their losses. The facts are that in the 
ag ten years, owing to extraordinary losses caused 
vy general conflagrations in Baltimore, Toronto and 
Rochester in 1904, San Francisco in 1906; Chelsea, 
Mass., in 1908, the stockholders of American fire in- 
surance companies were called upon to advance over 
forty millions of dollars of new capital to rehabilitate 
and refinance their companies in order that our great 
commercial interests should have proper and adequate 
fire insurance capital. Those companies whose stock- 
holders were unwilling or unable to make these sacri- 
fices were compelled to compromise with policyholders, 
liquidate their business as Rost they cous and retire 
from the field. Naturally some of these losses, having 
been transferred to policyholders, brought forth from 
them a big howl and we heard a great deal of welentng 
fire insurance companies, as well as a lot of unmerite 
and unjust criticism of fire insurance in general. It 
is difficult, gentlemen, to see in this attitude of the 
American people towards fire insurance that spirit of 
fairness which they generally show on all other great 
questions. It is still more difficult to understand how, 
year after year, we allow two hundred and fifty million 
dollars of our national wealth to be destroyed by fire 
waste, particularly when we are told by those havin 
expert knowledge of this subject, acquired by years o 
experience as underwriters, that from fifty to eighty 
per cent of this great sum annually lost is due to pre- 
ventable causes and might be saved if proper care 
is exercised, proper inspection work done and better 
regulations observed as to the erection of buildings 
and keeping premises free from accumulated debris 
and rebbieh. This does not seem to be such a tre- 
mendous undertaking, since all of our large cities have 
expensive and well-manned fire departments. Doesn’t 
it seem reasonable that more of their energies could 
better be expended on well-known means of fire pre- 
vention, as well as answering fire calls? Doesn’t the 
old-time doctrine of ‘‘an ounce of prevention’? seem 
to apply in this case? 

he Fire Marshal of the State of Illinois, in his 
third annual report, stated that he believed if the 
chiefs of fire departments of the cities of the States 
would delegate two or three of their most capable 
men as inspectors and keep them busily engaged in 
that work, the fire loss of Illinois would be cut down 
one-half. 

San Francisco’s fire department for the year 1912 
cost $1,562,769, or $3.62 per capita. That, gentlemen, 
seems a very large sum to pay for fire protection, 
but, notwithstanding this great expenditure, San Fran- 
cisco’s fire loss for that year was $999,975, or $2.35 per 
capita. It would seem a fair deduction from these 
figures, and those of other American cities as well, 
that our fire departments, the most efficient, as well as 
the most expensive, of any country in the world, as 
purely fire-fighting agencies and a means of preventing 
excessive fire loss, cannot be considered a _ success, 
since our fire loss continues to increase in a greater 
ratio than our population. 

Fire prevention, then, looks like a more productive 
field and offers more encouragement than mere fire 
fighting. C. Heller, in a splendid article on fire pre- 
vention, points out that most of the countries of 
Europe have worked out the problem from this view- 
point and with very much better results. He quotes 
from a Federal report of 1907 that the cost of main- 
tenance of fire departments in the larger European 
cities, having an aggregate population of 15,074,432, 
was $3,069,668, or twenty cents per capita. 

For the cities of the United States having a combined 
population of 29,250,000 the cost of fire departments 
in 1912 was $47,385,546, or $1.62 per capita, yet our 
fire loss is one quarter of a billion dollars annually, 
while theirs is one-sixth of this amount, or $40,000,000 
annually. The reason for this great difference, Mr. 
Heller explains, is largely because they have paid more 
attention to fire prevention than we have; that they 
have built substantial cities; have brought, by adequate 
laws on the subject, the people to a full knowledge of 
their moral and financial responsibility for careless 
fire waste, and thereby have minimized fire loss, cost 
—— and by that much reduced the cost of 
iving. 

It would seem that the fire departments of our 
American cities would bring better returns for the 
large sums spent for their maintenance if they could 
be made more efficient along the lines of fire preven- 
tion than they now are. Surely, these great, efficient 
fire-fighting organizations of ours could be developed 
into a wonderful force for teaching residents of our 
great cities and the propertyowners the necessity for 
taking a greater interest in ie waste and fire preven- 
tion, bringing home to them the fact that at least 
fifty per cent of their fire losses might be saved by 
simple and comparatively inexpensive precautions 
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against fire, and that thereby their premium cost of in- 
surance might be materially reduced. 


A LAWYER’S PART 


A paper by Arthur I. Vorys, chairman of the 
committee on insurance law for the American 
Bar Association, outlined the work of his asso- 
ciation ag it enters into the field of prevention 
and conservation. The association has acted in 
general as a check on radical social upheaval, 
and by adhering to constitutional government 
has naturally supported law and order. Mr. 
Vorys gave much space to a characterization of 
the lawyer, saying, in part: 


It has been said, and it is true, that lawyers are not 
naturally reformers. They are naturally against 
change. They are naturally reactionaries. ‘Their time 
is employed in their cases. The successful lawyer, like 
other successful men, is usually satisfied with the con- 
ditions under which he has attained success, Consid- 
ering that we average about twelve thousand new 
statutes and thirteen thousand new reported decisions 
a year, it may be understood how the lawyer has little 
time for altruistic or utilitarian philosophy. 

Lawyers as a class are not popular. Yet the confi- 
dence and trust reposed in them by others demonstrate 
the esteem in which they are really held; and every 
man has lawyers among his friends and acquaintances 
whom he respects and admires. It has been said that 
“for every detractor we find a thousand men and 
women who trust their lawyers implicitly.” 

A writer of the first rank of present-day fiction, in 
attempting to typify the life of a “suceessttl lawyer,” 
has him make, when in his prime, this somewhat para- 
doxical statement: “What did I know? A system of 
law inherited from another social order that was 
utterly unable to cope with the complexities and mis- 
eries and injustice of a modern industrial world.” “I 
had spent my days in mastering an inadequate and 
archaic code—why? In order that I might learn how 
to evade it.” 

Dominating all else in the lawyer is unswerving 

loyalty to his client. Against him in every cause is 
just as loyal and faithful a lawyer, with the same 
clear conscience. Each, in demanding what he thinks 
his client’s due, necessarily tries to prevent the other 
having what he thinks his due. The respect and 
sometimes the affection of the victor and the van- 
quished for each other are admirable and proverbial. 
Still their struggle is like the competition of merchants 
and, except where life or liberty is involved, the end 
sought is satisfying a client’s craving for the ‘means 
of existence” or “root of all evil,” whichever way you 
care to put it. 
_ What marvel, then, if the lawyer, finding humanity 
in conflict rather than harmony, realizes that he will 
survive or succumb, according to the world’s standards 
of success? What marvel, then, if the mainsprings of 
that success tend to stifle in him the fulfillment of the 
Scriptural injunction? 

If conditions under the constitution and the law are 
unsatisfactory, why blame the lawyer more than 
others? His business is to enforce the constitution 
and the law as he finds them—not to make them. If 
there are “impulses of justice” not found in the con- 
Stitutions and the laws, then the lawyer emphatically 
asserts they can not be enforced. If they ought to be 
there, it is humanity’s fault they are not. And the 
lawyer will forever assert that until humanity puts 
their impulses into the constitution and the law, their 
impulses cannot control humanity. Do not blame the 
lawyer for the omission, except as you blame yourself 
and the rest of humanity. ‘ 

_ Great men and patriots may proclaim, and universi- 
ties of learning may instill into young minds, that the 
constitution is an obstacle in national progress and de- 
velopment, And, though the people generally should 
unite to destroy it, the American Bar will be found 
standing by the constitution and the law, and, in the 
language of another, ‘tas long as the traditions of the 
American lawyer survive, they would suffice to afford 
energy and insight, from the exertion of which a new 
and enduring edifice of liberty and representative gov- 
ernment would arise.” 

The people of this country can do anything under 
the constitution and the law, but they must have or 
make the constitution and the law authorizing it be- 
fore they do it. 

Let ms geo and lawyer alike look in the face the 
joint and several responsibility of all and of each, for 
our constitution and our laws. Let our resolve be 
that all shall study our conditions and see wherein the 
constitution is “‘the broad highway through which alone 
true progress may be enjoyed;” and to see wherein the 
constitution or the law should be changed, if change 
is necessary, to enable us to fulfill the Scriptural com- 
mand which we feel in our souls should permeate all 
human activities. 

To-day the lawyer stands for enforcement of the 
law, not for its evasion, And the lawyer will stand 
with all others for the maintenance and administration 
of constitutions and laws which may best promote that 
all-inspiring command, “Love they neighbor as thy- 


self.” 
THURSDAY’S MEETING 
SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 8.—Under the chair- 
manship of Robert Newton Lynch, vice-president 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, the 
third day’s session proceeded to study the topic 
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of ‘‘Broadening Social Economy Through Insur- 
ance.”’ Unfortunately, the attendance was 
smaller than on any preceding day, but the 
papers were up to the high standard set since 
the opening of the Congress. All the speakers 
kept well to the subject in hand, so far as their 
own particular relation to insurance was con- 
cerned, and showed the preventive work and con- 
servation principles adopted by each body. 

The opening speaker was E. O. McCormick, 
vice-president, Southern Pacific Company, which 
railroad has won high commendation for its 
advocacy of the safety-first idea. The paper 
showed that the company had adopted practic- 
ally every modern feature which might tend 
toward the safety of its passengers and the com- 
fort of the employees. 

The work of the Life Extension Institute was 
thoroughly described by E. E. Rittenhouse, its 
president, who has been for some years active in 
the work of conserving health and life. He 
pointed out the needless waste of life by neglect, 
and claimed that insurance is now doing its 
share of work in advocating frequent or oc- 
casional medical inspections. 

Dr. F. G. Cotrell, speaking for the United 
States Bureau of Mines, showed how service has 
been given to the mining industry by securing 
their co-operation in adopting safety devices of 
ever increasing efficiency. He also showed that 
millions of dollars are now saved annually 
through the bureau’s department of conserva- 
tion of natural resources, especially as relates 
to coal, natural gas and petroleum. 

One of the most interesting addresses of the 
session was that of Arthur Hawxhurst, insur- 
ance manager for Marshall Field & Co. of Chi- 
cago. He described the construction of the 
buildings of the company, their fire protection 
appliances and the means provided for the safety 
of employees and patrons under all circum- 
stances. He concluded by detailing the social 
service features as relating to the employees. 

The concluding speaker of the morning was 
Harry P. Coffin of Portland, Ore., whose subject 
was the ‘Safety First Federation of America.” 
He detailed the progress of the movement now 
so universal, and argued that insurance compa- 
nies by the publication of their experience had 
given the first great impetus to the idea. 

At the afternoon session, for the first time, the 
regular order of the programme was departed 
from, the first speaker being C. E. Baen, speak- 
ing for the National Association of Credit Men. 
He showed how the association had endeavored 
to assist in reducing the fire waste by aiding in 
the preparation of State and municipal meas- 
ures of a remedial character. 

The next speaker was Arthur I. Vorys, general 
chairman of the Congress, who appeared for the 
American Bar Association, for which body he is 
chairman of the committee on insurance law. 
He reminded the audience that the labor of the 
people would have been in vain except for the 
preservation of disorder or anarchy and the con- 
Servation of order and orderly government, 
which, he said, are due to the initiative, the ex- 
ample and the leadership of the American bar. 

For the American Institute of Banking, its 
president, James K. Lynch of San Francisco, 
spoke of the inter-relation of banking and in- 
surance, and the supreme value of the latter in 
Safeguarding credits. 

R. Clipston Sturgis, president of the American 
Institute of Actuaries, started by saying that the 
greatest difficulty architects encountered was in 
geting sufficient information to give proper ser- 
Vice. He thought that the insurance companies 
had not led in the work of better building con- 
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struction, but that architects and builders had 
taken the lead at the demand of the owner. He 
added that there is no question to-day but that 
the insurance companies throughout the country 
are fully alive to the absolute importance of 
safe construction, and as this is gradually ham- 
mered home to the people gradually we will be 
able to get better insurance conditions. 

The paper of John A. Britton, for the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, was filed as 
read owing to his absence from the city, and 
the meeting then adjourned until Friday morn- 
ing. 

FINAL SESSIONS 

ST. FRANCISCO, Cal., Oct. 10.—The opening 
of the final session of the World’s Insurance 
Congress on Friday witnessed a larger attend- 
ance than at any time since Monday. Special 
efforts had been made to bring out local insur- 
ance men, although before adjournment was 
reached there were many vacant seats again. So 
far as the detail work of the Congress is con- 
cerned it is a closed chapter, this week being 
devoted to special events known as peace con- 
servation, fire elimination and safety first days, 
which will be celebrated at the Exposition 
grounds. Most of the delegates have left for 
home, and but few outside the speakers remain. 
The general public will, however, be attracted 
to the meetings, as parades and demonstrations 
have been arranged for. Special chairman, 
Michel H. De Young, proprietor of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, opened the session with an ad- 
dress tracing insurance from the time of Lloyds 
Coffee House, and recounting incidents of his 
visit to Lloyds while in London. ‘‘Insurance,”’ 
he said, ‘‘now covers every kind of co-operation; 
its growth and development were mushroom-like. 
It has been growing and developing until now 
half of you couldn’t tell how many different 
kinds of insurance there are.” 

The first speaker called upon was William Sex- 
ton, formerly adjuster for the Firemans Fund, 
but now retired, who rehearsed briefly the main 
facts of the great fire and the part insurance 
played in the rebuilding as well as the protec- 
tion it now gives to the Exposition by policies. 
Taxation for revenue was fully discussed by F. 
Robertson Jones. He claimed that his paper 
was not a plea for total exemption but for the 
relief from excessive taxation, and that only a 
State tax should be imposed. He urged that the 
public be educated to the injustice of taxation 
through the medium of conventions, literature, 
notices attached to the policy, agents and social 
workers. 

Thomas W. Blackburn then discussed State 
supervision, covering the operation of Insurance 
Departments, and holding national supervision 
neither practical nor possible. State supervis- 
ion, he said, is successful not because of the 
wide discretion committed to supervisors, but 
because the managements of insurance compa- 
nies have co-operated with the supervising 
officials to place insurance upon high-minded 
service and honest treatment for the policy- 
holder. 

The papers prepared by E. A. Woods of Pitts- 
burg on taxation, and George W. Miller of Chi- 
cago on national supervision, were not read, but 
were made part of record in their absence. 
David Starr Jordan also asked that his paper be 
read into record instead of delivering it. A 
lengthy paper was then presented by Samuel 
Davis of Boston, which was a plea for national 
supervision and an argument for the adoption of 
a constitutional amendment to that end. 

The final speaker was Charles F. Coffin of 
Indianapolis, who first asked to be excused, as 
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the hour was late and few remained in the hall. 
He was persuaded, however, by a unanimous call 
from the delegates to give his paper, which was 
also on the topic of national supervision. He re- 
ferred to the canvass made by him for opinions 
among Insurance Commissioners and all classes 
of companies, which indicated that sixty-two per 
cent were opposed to national as against State 
supervision. He made a strong plea for co- 
operation for the proper development of insur- 
ance, for a colossal enterprise, to the end that 
ill-advised laws, taxes and rulings be eliminated 
and uniformity of legislation secured. 

At the close of Mr. Coffin’s address, General 
Chairman Vorys declared the Congress adjourned 
sine die. 

After adjournment a luncheon was served at 
the Exposition grounds on behalf of President 
Moore, with Chairman Vorys as the guest of 
honor, accompanied by members of the perma- 
nent organization committee. M. H. De Young 
occupied the chair, and addresses were made by 
W. L. Hathaway, Arthur Arlett of the California 
State Commission; Leon Sloss, vice-president of 
the Exposition; William J. Dutton, Frank 
Murphy, Robert Lynn Cox and Arthur I. Vorys. 
Many complimentary remarks were made con- 
cerning Commissioner Hathaway as the origina- 
tor of the congress idea, and Mr. Vorys for his 
ability as a chairman. 


TAXATION FOR REVENUE 


F. Robertson Jones, secretary of the Work- 
mens Compensation Publicity Bureau, read a 
carefully prepared paper on the “Taxation of 
Insurance Companies for Revenue.’ He cited 
many authoritative opinions on the problem. In 
part, he said: 


This paper, however, is not a plea for the total ex- 
emption of insurance companies from taxation; it is 
only just that the insurance companies should be taxed 
sufficiently to pay for the insurance departments of 
their respective States and thus relieve the State of an 
expense to which they subject it. They should not, 
however, be taxed in excess of this; for a tax on in- 
surance, causing as it does an increase in the cost 
of insurance to the assured, and so lessening the 
amount of insurance purchased, is an anti-social tax. 
In States where the present tax is in excess of this 
minimum necesary to cover the expense of the In- 
surance Department, the tax should, therefore, be re- 
duced to such an amount. And, furthermore, this 
amount should be raised by means of a general State 
tax—no recourse being had to the various local and 
special forms of taxation by which insurance com- 
panies are now harassed. This general tax should 
be, as far as practicable, uniform as between the va- 
rious classes of insurance companies and the different 
States—where lack of such uniformity frequently 
causes the enactment of retaliatory laws. 

In gn taxation of insurance on the grounds 
of its being a “tax on thrift,” I do not mean a tax on 
money saved as a result of thrift. All taxes are, in 
this sense, taxes on thrift; for they must be drawn 
from the surplus of wealth over and above that re- 
quired to sustain a minimum of existence—a surplus 
which is created by thrift. You cannot collect taxes 
from the man who has nothing, or who has only just 
enough to sustain life, unless you return it to him in 
the form of charity. In condemning the taxation of 


‘insurance as taxation of thrift, we mean of the very 


act and process of thrift, by which the assured pro- 
vides against future want attendant upon catastrophe— 
whether death, injury, sickness or the destruction or 
loss of property by fire or other accidental cause. As 
such, the txation of insurance is in the highest degree 
anti- soci al. 

It is therefore desirable to reduce this taxation to 
the lowest practical amount; that is, to the point where 
it just covers the expense of the State Insurance De- 
partment. To what extent taxation is now in excess 
of this amount may be seen by a cursory examination 
of the reports of the State departments. 

At this point I cannot avoid the temptation to in- 
dulge in a digression from the strict limits of the 
subject of this paper to condemn what I consider to be 
possibly the most objectionable of all charges upon the 
income of insurance companies—one that brings no 
revenue to the State and confers no advantage on the 
insuring public. I refer to that type of “graft” that 
has been fastened upon insurance companies in many 
States, namely, the compulsory advertising of abstracts 
of annual financial statements in newspapers of va- 
rious cities and counties. 

Aside from an equalization of the tax as between 
different kinds of insurance companies, about the only 
alleviation recommended by the Virginia committee 
in its report of 1914, was “that the municipal license 
charges be abolished, and that these and other pay- 
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ments be consolidated into one tax levied on the 
gross income from premiums collected in Virginia.” 

Both of these measures, the abolition of the va- 
rious local and special taxes (excepting those on realty) 
in favor of one general State percentage tax upon net 
premiums, or better, upon profits, and the equalization 
of the tax as between different kinds of insurance 
companies, should be adopted throughout the country, 
Equally desirable is the establishment of uniformity of 
taxation in the different States—the lack of which 
gives rise to objectionable retaliatory laws. But of 
prime importance to the general public as well as to 
the policyholder and the insurance company, is the re- 
duction of the tax to the point where it will just 
cover the cost of the State Department. 

How is this most urgent legislation to be brought 
about? Will the general public bestir itself? Not till 
it is educated as to the true anti-social nature of the 
tax. Will the policyholder grapple with the problem? 
Not till his eyes are poe to the fact that this tax 
is paid by him. Is it then the insurance companies 
which should take the matter up with the legislature? 
Any agitation on their part would be discounted as 
the natural outcry of the victims of the tax. 

The course which I urge as the most practicable and 
effective is the following: Let the insurance com- 
panies undertake to educate the public to the fact that 
the tax on insurance is a thoroughly anti-social tax; 
and the policyholder, to the fact that the tax is taken 
out of his own pocket. Then the companies may 
cease from their ehees: they will have made their 
cause the cause of the public in general, and, more 
particularly, of the policyholder. The public and the 
policyholder will do the rest. ; 

The first step in this campaign will be for all in- 
surance companies of whatever class to combine in 
an educational alliance for this specific purpose. In 
so far as the tax problem is concerned, the interests 
of life, fire, marine, casualty and surety insurance 
companies, if not entirely identical, are so nearly 
identical that they can co-operate harmoniously. 

IT would suggest a small general committee composed 
of representatives from each of the five classes of 
business mentioned above, to which shall be entrusted 
the duty of planning the ways and means by which 
an educational campaign can be best conducted. The 
machinery already exists for selecting these represen- 
tatives—each class of insurance having its legislative 
or underwriting bureaus. Such an alliance and such a 
committee, having nothing to do with the matter of 
rates, could not, by any stretch of the imagination, be 
considered as coming even under the edge of the most 
stringent of the anti-monopolistic State laws; and the 
raising of funds for such a campaign would be a matter 
of pro rata contribution according to premium writing. 

‘This educational committee should possess itself of 
every right avenue of gaining the attention of policy- 
holders and the general public, some of which avenues 
I take the liberty of suggesting as follows: 

1, Conventions—at which prominent men _ represent- 
ing all phases of political and economic life shall be 
invited to speak. 

2. Literature—publication and wide distribution of 
addresses made at these conventions, and also of sta- 
tistics and graphic arguments, 

3. “Pink Slip.’”—A notice attached to every policy 
contract stating just what part of the premium is rep- 
resented by the taxes paid to the State and local di- 
visions thereof; and just how much cheaper the pre- 
mium would be if these taxes were removed. 

4. Agents.—Utilization of that vast army of capable, 
industrious and influential representatives of the in- 
surance company, every one of whom is a voter, and 
many of whom are either prominent in their localities 
or on friendly terms with those who are prominent. 

5. Social Workers.—Their assistance could easily be 
obtained, inasmuch as, urging universal insurance as 
one of the preventives of pauperism, they already 
regard any anti-insurance measure as anti-social. 

Such an education alliance, with such ways and 
means. cannot be formed too promptly for the libera- 
tion of the insurance company, the policyholder and the 
general public from the toils of a tax so excessive, so 
ill-adjusted and so anti-social. 

The way to resume specie payment was to resume; 
the way to begin our educational campaign is to begin. 


STATE SUPERVISION 


Thomas W. Blackburn, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, read a long paper on su- 
pervision. He treated the subject from two 
points of view: (1) Supervision as it is, and (2) 
supervision as it should be. He criticised the 
requirements of some States regarding exam- 
inations and the expense involved in them. An- 
other regulation that he held was objectionable 
is that of territory covered by agents. The 
paper was prepared with great care and was 
full of live interest. In conclusion he said: 

I feel certain that an era of co-operation has arrived; 
that the relation existing between the supervising offi- 
cials of the State departments and the companies has 
never been so friendly; that the companies them- 
selves are no longer devoting themselves to cut-throat 
competition and that by diffusion among the people of 
information regarding insurance matters we shall with- 
in the next ten years see great progress made toward 
uniform laws and departmental rulings. ; 

The American Life Convention numbers ninety- 
seven members who are domiciled in_ thirty-three 
Western, Central and Southern States. Their officials 
are in close touch with their several home departments. 
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A complete understanding between the companies of 
the East and those of the West would eliminate much 
friction. The home companies, East and West, work- 
ing through their home departments, can do much to 
bring about uniform laws and rulings. Co-operating, 
as is possible, with the great fraternal societies to the 
extent of recognizing those institutions and not an- 
tagonizing them, the legal reserve companies will find 
little difficulty in enacting and amending laws applying 
solely to legal reserve life insurance. The large East- 
ern companies, influential also in their home States, 
can afford to relax upon some pet methods of valua- 
tion and open the doors to their preliminary term 
brethren of the West and South. 

The outlook is not at all hopeless. Entire uni- 
formity is impracticable, but uniformity upon the es- 
sentials is enough. It is well worth while for this 
congress to accept the situation as it exists; to direct 
its efforts to correct conditions gradually and refrain 
absolutely from recommending or attempting anything 
revolutionary. 

Let us, then, abandon academic controversy, get 
down to business upon a business basis, accept things 
as they are and proceed through our established or- 
ganizations, harmoniously working together each for 
the good of all and all for the good of each. 


NATIONAL SUPERVISION 


1eorge W. Miller, president of the National 
Fraternal Congress, read a paper on ‘National 
Supervision,” in which he made an exhaustive 
criticism of many court decisions. He said of 
the problem of ‘National Supervision,” after 
reviewing the court rulings: 


The view has been entertained by many that if 
Congress, by statute, would declare that insurance is 
commerce, the Federal Supreme Court would sustain 
the constitutionality of that statute. The writer does 
not entertain that view. If insurance is not com- 
merce it cannot be made so by a declaration by 
Congress that it is commerce, nor can the situation be 
changed by a congressional enactment that insurance 
is to be treated as commerce, for the Federal consti- 
tution will still stand in the way, and the question will 
be determined by the Supreme Court, not on the basis 
of what Congress has said insurance is, but upon the 
basis of what insurance is, and that question has been 
foreclosed. 

The only avenue for relief is an amendment to the 
Federal constitution. 

To what extent should that amendment go? If the 
constitution should be amended so as merely to author- 
ize Congress to provide for Federal supervision while 
at the same time leaving the power of supervision in 
the States, insurance, now with its forty-eight super- 
visors. would have forty-nine, and it is the writer’s 
view that this would simply increase our trouble. If 
we are to have national supervision the constitution 
should be so amended, if possible, as to vest the sole 
power of supervision in the Federal government. 

The writer was much interested in an opinion writ- 
ten in July, 1914, by John C. Spooner to the presi- 
dent of the New York Life Insurance Company with 
reference to the form which an amendment to the 
Federal constitution should take. It was the view of 
that eminent constitutional lawyer that an amendment 
reading: ‘“‘Congress shall have power to regulate the 
business of insurance throughout the United States, its 
territories and possessions,” would vest the sole power 
of regulating insurance in the Federal government, 
where the writer thinks it properly belongs. Mr. 
Spooner suggested, in lieu of this amendment, one 
which would provide that ‘Congress shall have power 
to regulate the business of insurance by a corporation 
in States other than that by which it was created,” 
with the thought that the latter amendment would 
more likely meet with the approval of the States. A 
system of supervision which would place all insurance 
other than that by a domestic company within {!ts 
home State within the regulatory powers of the Fed- 
eral government, and which would thus operate to re- 
duce the number of supervising departments from 
forty-eight to two as to each insurance organization, 
would be far preferable to the present system. The 
problem is not so much what should be done as 
whether it can be done, and, if so. how to go about it. 

One of the things which stands in the way is the 
old idea of the rights of the States. An eminent 
fraternalist from Richmond, Va., discussing State vs. 
Federal supervision at the last session of the National 
Fraternal Congress, and arguing in favor of State 
supervision, frankly said this: 

“Tf the trend of this power be toward retaining the 
reserved rights of the States, rather than extending 
the centralized power of the Federal government, it 
may be due partly to the fact that the writer comes 
from the South, where the people are more tenacious 
of what is popularly known as ‘States’ rights,’ yet it 
is believed that all over the country there has been in 
recent years a quickening of public opinion towards 
a retention of the rights reserved to the States without 
further extension of the powers of the Federal gov- 
ernment.” 

The writer has no controversy with any one who 
insists upon the retention of the rights of the States 
with reference to those matters which the States can 
hendle better, or even as well, as the National gov- 
ernment, but there should be a sufficient spirit of na- 
tionalism in us all to be willing to place in the hands 
of the National government the regulation and control 
of those matters which can be better handled through 
the National government than through the governments 
of the States. Viewing it from a practical standpoint, 
the writer is much inclined to the view that the ele- 
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ment in the equation which will be most difficult to 
overcome is the disposition on the part of the States 
to use the business of insurance as a source of revenue, 
for when the States give over, if they ever do, to the 
Federal government the power to supervise and regu- 
late insurance they will surrender much of this great 
source of revenue. 

That the task of procuring a proper constitutional 
amendment will be one of great difficulty the writer 
fully appreciates, but that it is impossible he does not 
believe. It will take time and cost money to educate 
our people to the point where the pressure upon 
Congress and the legislatures of the States will bring 
about the necessary action. The place for this educa- 
tional work should be, first, at least, among those who 
carry insurance. Ten millions, it is thought, is a 
conservative estimate of the number of holders of 
benefit certificates of fraternal beneficiary societies or- 
ganized and doing business in the United States. The 
writer will not undertake to venture a guess as to the 
number of holders of policies issued by the various 
kinds of insurance organizations other than fraternals, 
but it will be ten millions several times multiplied. If 
this vast army of the insured can ever be educated to 
realize the benefits of national supervision as against 
State supervision the solution of the problem will, 
from that time on, be comparatively easy; and _ so, 
therefore, should not our work along educational lines 
he directed primarily to those who suffer most from 
State supervision, hence are most to be benefited by 
national supervision? 

In conclusion, the writer wishes it to be understood 
that the views expressed in this paper are merely his 
own. He does not speak for the fraternal beneficiary 
system of insurance, nor for the National Fraternal 
Congress of America upon this subject. 

At the conclusion a the paper read by Mr. Vorys 
before the National Fraternal Congress in 1911 the 
whole matter of Federal supervision was referred to 
the committee on statutory laws of the Congress for 
consideration during the following year, with instruc- 
tions to report at the next session of the Congress on 
the advisability of action. No further action has ever 
heen taken by that body. 


GOVERNMENTAL OBSTACLES 


A paper by David Starr Jordan, chancellor of 
Leland Stanford Junior University, on the sub- 
ject of ‘Governmental Obstacles to Insurance,” 
aroused unusual interest. The principal ob- 
stacle is compulsory State insurance. This is 
the result of a paternal system of government. 
In part, he said: 


We all recognize in theory at least, the value of 
some sort of discipline. ‘This involves an orderly use 
of one’s powers and a willingness to subordinate our 
whims or our interests to some general system re- 
lated to the common welfare. Discipline implies 
obedience, and the different types of obedience indi- 
cate the nature of this discipline. We may recognize 
three classes of discipline of grown men. These we 
may differentiate as democratic, social and paternal. 

There can be no true greatness of a State except 
through the greatness of the human units for whose 
welfare the State should exist. The whole world 
suffers to-day from the domination of a great State 
over a people who have lost the power of self-direction 
and which has abdicated the duty of government, 
abandoning them to the will of a military aristocracy 
whose chief concern is anything save the welfare of 
the people. 

The subordination of individual freedom to a pre- 
arranged efficiency naturally culminates in the organi- 
zation of fluid force as military power, the extreme 
opposite to democracy. The individual under martial 
law has no opinions, no rights, no existence save as 
a fragment of humanity to be used by the State at its 
will. The soldier exists for war, and war is the failure 
of government in its highest functions. In the words 
of Havelock Ellis, ‘To glorify the State is to glorify 
war, for there is no collective operation which can be 
so effectively achieved as war, and none which more 
conspicuously illustrates the sacrifice of the individual 
to the nation.” 

It is for this reason that militarism has been, 
through the ages, the right arm of privilege, as the 
State church, the form of religion in which ignores the 
individual man, has always been its left arm. 

The need of Great Britain, as I see it, is not more 
governmental system. The “sodden misery of the 
London slums, the horrors of the Black Country,” the 
exhaustion of the countryside, the failure of the yeo- 
manry—these call for more freedom, not for pater- 
nalism. “The inevitable toll of corruption and in- 
competence” is not a result of freedom. Its historic 
roots lie in the struggle for imperialism. They can 
never be absent under any form of government $0 
long 2s men are greedy or incompetent. The preda- 
tory rich and the desultory poor occur under all forms 
of government and in some fashion or other the one 
will feed on the other, and both are parasitic on the 
common weal. 

The men who stand for more freedom in England 
are the men most eager to do away with needless 
misery and sorrow. The evils in British society are 
not results of democracy, but legacies of the era of 
aristocracy, paternalism and_ imperialism. Britis 
polity still rests on inequality before ‘the law. The 
statute of primogeniture thrusts the hated principle of 
precedence into every family. The State church dis- 
criminates against personal religion. The govern: 
mental effort not long ago to strengthen the landed 
aristocracy gave to England and Scotland their 1 
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soluble land problems. 
the free school found place in Great Britain. The 
holding of India at the public cost for private ex- 
ploitation has enriched a very few at the expense of 
the very many. The wars in India and Africa ex- 
hausted in large degree the British yeomanry, while 
those whom war could not use slid down the line of 
least resistance into the slums of the great cities. 
There they have bred generations of like incompetents 
in an atmosphere of drink and vice. The young men 
of parts have been used and used up by the thousand 
in the colonial service, the weaker elements have 
mutliplied, while fine strains have been destroyed. 

It is true, as has been stated, that ‘‘State socialism 
as Germany is demonstrating demands the price and 
then delivers the goods.”” But what terrible goods this 
system stands ready to deliver! 

The democratic discipline, self-imposed by men who 
think and act for themselves, is effective in making 
men, and it is the initiative of individual men which 
makes and marks history. 

The social discipline which springs from individual- 
ism is effective in building up Geane society, and the 
inspiration which rises from the thought of co-opera- 
tiive help is the best antidote for the greed of un- 
checked and perverted individualism. 

The paternal discipline provides in its degree for 
material comfort and security. It takes away the 
necessary incentive to every man to solve his own 
problems. In a free State the sober and honest work- 
ing man should be free to abolish his own poverty, to 
enhance his own security or that of his family through 
insurance—or at his own discretion to let it alone. 


LIFE INSURANCE TAXATION 


Edward A. Woods, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, who has made 
an exhaustive study of the subject, delivered a 
long analysis of the wrong of taxing life insur- 
ance. He compared the attitude of America to- 
ward life insurance taxation with the attitudes 
of the European countries, in many of which 
such taxation does not exist. Mr. Woods said, 
in part: 


THE NATIONAL COST OF DEPENDENCY 

What the annual savings of the nation would be 
were dependency eliminated is, of course, to discuss a 
millennial condition. But just as it pays an individual 
to take stock of his assets and to measure frankly his 
losses, so it is worth while to see just what the maxi- 
mum amount is that the nation theoretically could save 
were dependency eliminated, and try to accomplish as 
much of this ideal maximum as we can, 

It is estimated that the United States is paying for 
dependency in various ways, public and private, be- 
tween $350,000,000 and $400,000,000. This does not 
include the $182,000,000 paid in Government pensions; 
it probably does not include the increasing amount of 
State pensions paid to widows, mothers, public em- 
ployees and others; most of all, it does not include an 
amount, probably largely in excess of these figures, be- 
ing contributed directly and indirectly by individuals 
themselves for the care of denendents. There are, in- 
deed, few persons of any means whatever who are not, 
in addition to taxes and personal contributions to 
charities, in some way helping to care for some de- 
pendent kindred, neighbor or friend, and it is highly 
robable that the sum of these contributions would 
largely exceed the sums recorded by the Government 
and by organized charities. The annual saving of a 
nation, could all this contribution for the support of 
dependents be avoided, would be a figure that could be 
written down but not comprehended. 


INDIRECT COST OF DEPENDENCY 

In addition to this, could the indirect results of de- 
pendency be averted; could the’ 1,000,000 persons in 
our institutions for dependents—in which over $1,- 
500,000,000 is invested—be made income-producing in- 
stead of an expense, we could change so much from 
liabilities to assets. Could the 10,000,000 persons who 
Robert Hunter says are living on the poverty line— 
and he says the figure may be nearer 15,000,000—be 
raised to a condition where every emergency does not 
require outside help; could the results of dependency, 
poverty, lack of education, child labar, woman labor, 
Wsanitary surroundings, under-efficiency due to a 
Physical,” moral and intellectual _sub-normality, be 
remedied; if, in fact, dependency from infancy to old 
age could be banished from our land, who can esti- 
mate what could be added annually not only to our 
Nancial wealth, but to the physical, intellectual and 
moral worth, happiness and prosperity of its people? 
Contrast, for example, two communities; one where 
there are no dependents—where all are helping and 
none hindering—the other where the dependent popu- 
lation is great; and who would not urge the encour- 
agement in every possible way of conditions which 
would make for the former instead of for the latter? 


LIFE INSURANCE A CHIEF PREVENTIVE OF 
DEPENDENCY 

The peculiarly American institution of life insur- 
ance is the greatest movement for organized thrift and 
= the averting of dependency that we have to-day or 
po has ever been known in the world. Its some 25,- 

0,000 members are systematically and regularly con- 
tributing from their funds to avert the conditions of 
Which we have spoken. It not only interests more 
People than all the other forms of thrift combined, 


Only in very recent years has’ 
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but upon a more comprehensive and systematic plan, 
not for sporadic but for permanent savings. 


NO OTHER COUNTRY, CIVILIZED OR UNCIV- 
ILIZED, TAXES LIFE INSURANCE 

Even in Europe, taxed to its utmost to pay the stu- 
pendous charges of the vast war, insurance—now do- 
ing so much to remedy the horrible: European condi- 
tions—not only is free from American taxation meth- 
ods, but is being doubly encouraged, rather than 
penalized. Why is it that American public officials 
do not wisely follow European wisdom and experience 
in this matter? 

NEEDS PUBLICITY TO REMEDY 

Obviously it is due to popular ignorance and mis- 
conception. It has been said that no English cabinet 
so taxing life insurance would hold office twenty-four 
hours. If the 25,000,000 American policyholders 
thoroughly understood this question, taxes on insur- 
ance would be wiped out as fast as legislatures or 
Congress could meet. If every legislator understood 
that over half his constituents were paying this tax, 
increases would cease and reductions would at once 
become popular, But there seems to be the same 
popular impression that some vague, mythical body of 
wealthy men is paying this tax that has led to the 
taxation of life insurance funds! 


TURN ON THE LIGHT 

Enlightened popular understanding of this problem 
must result in its diminution, notwithstanding the in- 
creasing cost of government. Persons must realize 
the folly of hindering persons from doing what other- 
wise the State or society must do for them; of throw- 
ing bars in the way of progress. If policyholders of 
all companies were as alert in so justly protecting 
themselves as are the members of fraternal and assess- 
ment companies, instituted for precisely the same pur- 
pose, such an unjust burden would be quickly removed. 
Many broad and intelligent State insurance officials, 
in their own States and through their National Asso- 
ciation of State Insurance Commissioners, have en- 
deavored to promote uniformity in forty-eight dif- 
ferent kinds of supervision, and many have openly ex- 
pressed themselves as opposed to separate States con- 
trolling an essentially national business. Some diffi- 
culties have thus been mitigated and incongruities and 
conflicting laws and regulations rectified. But it is 
the system, not the men conducting it, that is intol- 
erable and that must sometime be lifted from the in- 
stitution upon which it has always been an incubus 
and that no other similar business would tolerate. 
Where supervision is merely duplicated and redupli- 
cated, it is superfluous, as well as uselessly expensive; 
where it is conflicting, it is vicious. 


LEGISLATORS WILL HELP WHEN THEY 
UNDERSTAND 

In suggesting a campaign against taxation, reflection 
upon public men in our legislatures is not intended. 
When even our policyholders misunderstood what life 
insurance really is and who really bears all its ex- 
pense, it is not surprising that public men have such 
vague ideas as to what even mutual life insurance com- 
panies are as to not appreciate the fact that they are 
taxing the policyholder, the widow and the orphan. 
Legislators are pressed upon every side for funds for 
State expenses; they are not likely to inquire too 
closely into who pays taxes when little objection is 
made; and if they do not know that their constituents 
are affected and to what extent, they are often likely 
to be little concerned by the opposition of some dis- 
tant corporation, perhaps one which it is politically 
advantageous to tax or criticise. 


MOBILIZING 25,000,000 

Twenty-five million policyholders—excluding — the 
non-voters, such as minors, children,insured under in- 
dustrial policies, and women in non-equal suffrage 
States—will mean that in most legislative districts at 
least a majority of constituents are themselves policy- 
holders, and more than a majority of the population 
in some way interested. Legislators themselves do 
not understand the question, the public certainly does 
not; and if the sunlight of publicity and intelligent 
understanding were turned upon this subject, the 
righteousness of the cause could not be withstood and 
the result would not be uncertain. We have relied 
too much upon a defensive attitude. Organization is 
It is aggressive- 
ness in the right cause, particularly in an intelligent 
and free country, that wil! ultimately triumph. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 

The Safety First Federation of America, of 
which Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, is president, has accomplished 
much in the interests of insurance. Harry P. 
Coffin outlined the work of this organization 
and its relation to insurance at Thursday’s 
session of the World’s Insurance Congress at 
San Francisco. He said, in part: 

There has been an appreciable decrease in accidents, 
due to the work of the Federation in the short time of 
its existence. Its field of usefulness, however, is 
broadening each day. A number of the national com- 
mittees have been authorized and are at work. The 


transportation committee, of which | Police Commis- 
sioner John Gillespie of Detroit is chairman, has under 
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consideration recommendations which have been ap- 

proved by the American Electric Association, the most 

important of which are: 

Standardization of traffic regulations. 

Approved uniform signs and signals. 

Regulation of vehicles and street cars as to operation 
on public highways. 

Near stop for street cars. 

Regulation of jitneys. 

Designation of safety zones and crosswalks after the 
Detroit plan. 

Educating the public to cross the street at regular 
crossings and urging upon municipalities the centrali- 
zation of authority for directing pedestrian travel as 
provided in the Detroit plan. 

Exclusive use of siren whistle on fire and police 
vehicles, 

Standard form for reporting accidents by munici- 
palities. 

_ Elimination of glaring headlights on motor vehicles 

in populated districts. 

A nation-wide campaign relative to danger at grade 
crossings and trespassing on railroad property. 

_ The endorsement of the plan of the Safety First 
Society of New York, of which Charles L. Bernheimer 
is president, for the appointment of a street traffic and 
vehicle commission for the State of New York, favor- 
able action of which has been assured by his ex- 
cellency, Governor Whitman. The duty of this com- 
mission will be to investigate and consider the de- 
sirability of a more uniform traffic regulation through- 
out the State, for the movement and direction of all 
vehicles upon the public streets and highways, to take 
the _— of local ordinances except such provisions 
which are purely local to a community, such as _park- 
ing of autos, one-way traffic, etc. A similar commis- 
sion would, no doubt, be popular in other parts of the 
nation. 

Important is the reference to the danger of tres- 
passing on railroad tracks. Words cannot express the 
extreme hazard one assumes in walking on the right 
of way, trestle or bridge of a railroad. During the 
last twenty-four years there have been 108.009 persons 
killed, 117,257 persons injured, a total of 225,266, 
walking on the railroad tracks and flipping on cars in 
the United States; 149,163 of these were citizens of 
the locality in which accidents occurred, mostly wage- 
earners; 31,049 children under eighteen years of age; 
45,054 were tramps and hoboes. 

A number of railroad companies have endeavored 
to obtain legislation in various States, thirty-five of 
which have no law specifically prohibiting trespassing, 
with no results, owing to the hostility of the rural 
localities who use the railroad track as a short cut 
and highway, but oftentimes a short-cut to eternity. 
The subject of trespassing will be one of the important 
items considered at the coming convention. In all 
probabilities Congress will be petitioned to make a law 
prohibiting the entering, going upon or being upon the 
property of any railway engaged in inter-State com- 
merce and putting it up to the United States marshals 
to enforce. 

Now let us turn for a moment, if you please, to 
that phase of safety, the prevention of loss of life and 
property by fire and the protection of our citizens 
against that most dreaded of all the elements. ‘This 
important subject is handled by the fire insurance com- 
mittee, presided over by Elbridge G. Snow, president 
of the Home Insurance Company of New York, and 
the fire prevention committee, in charge of William 
Guerin, former chief of the Fire Prevention Bureau 
of the Fire Department of the City of New York. Sad 
to relate, there are manufacturers and business men 
who do not care about fire prevention, who are an- 
noyed to have it talked about, who will not spend a 
cent as a precautionary measure unless forced to; 
neither will they co-operate in any movement looking 
to an amelioration of these conditions. Owing to this 
apathy, it is a hard problem to thoroughly initiate 
such a movement. It is a significant fact, however, 
that we are beginning to realize the economical, if not 
the social, value of one human life, which cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. Property can be easily 
replaced via the underwriters’ route, just as long as 
the fire insurance companies meekly pay the losses, 
but our business men little realize that these same in- 
surance companies are practically our agents in col- 
lecting and distributing money, and that this same 
commercial body is affected indirectly in the millions 
of dollars of property ruined by fire annually. These 
committees jointly are considering a nation-wide edu- 
cational campaign to reduce these losses by fire 
throughout the country. Committee members from all 
parts of the United States and Canada met in New 
York August 19 last and voted to recommend to the 
forthcoming annual convention: , 

1. Enactment of fire prevention laws in all States 
of the Union, , ? 

2. Appointment of fire marshals in all States. 

3. Enactment of State building codes. . 

4. Legislation covering combustibles and explosives. 

5. Legislation making persons liable for loss or 
damage to others due to carelessness. : 

6. Establishment of national fire prevention day. 

7. Campaign of education on fire prevention. Also, 
to promote a movement for a sane Fourth of July 
and to support the proper authorities in their effort to 
minimize the number of preventable accidents due to 
the celebration of our national holiday. 


SERVICE PERFORMED BY MARINE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES 

J. B. Levison, vice-president and marine sec- 

retary of the Firemans Fund Insurance Com- 

pany of San Francisco, delivered an interest- 
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ing address upon the subject “Service Performed 
by Marine Insurance Companies,” which was 
summarized in THE SPECTATOR of last week. 
In the course of his remarks, Mr. Levison said: 


It is a very interesting fact that the development of 
the business of marine underwriting in any particular 
country has always run parallel with the growth of its 
merchant marine. Prior to the Civil War, when the 
American mercantile marine was at its zenith, the 
United States had many more marine insurance com- 
panies than Great Britain, but, with the disappearance 
of the American flag from the high seas, the amount of 
American capital invested in marine insurance steadily 
decreased until in 1905 there were but three domestic 
companies doing a marine business exclusively and 
eleven companies writing marine business in connec- 
tion with other branches. ‘To-day, owing to the an- 
ticipated development of the American mercantile ma- 
rine as the result of the completion of the Panama 
Canal and the general agitation on the subject through- 
out the country, there are twenty-two American com- 
panies engaged in the marine insurance business. It 
is also an interesting collateral fact that most of the 
leading British marine offices now in existence were 
organized in the early sixties, or, in other words, 
during the American Civil War. 

Marine underwriting is an absolute necessity in_the 
exploitation of new and undeveloped countries. This 
can readily be explained by the mere statement that 
no merchant nor corporation, no matter how wealthy, 
would undertake to send valuable vessels with their 
cargoes into new and unexplored countries without the 
protection afforded by marine insurance. An_ excel- 
lent illustration of this is in the development of Alaska, 
where, since its acquisition by this country in 1899, 
vessels have been trading, carrying valuable supplies 
north and returning with furs, salmon, gold, etc., fre- 
quently running into millions in value. The dangers 
of the Alaska coast, due to inefficient lighting and in- 
adequate aids to navigation, lead one to view with 
surprise the fact that marine underwriters had _ suf- 
ficient hardihood to undertake the business, but high 
rates and the possibility of large profits were naturally 
attractive, with the result that the business has been 
written comparatively freely and the necessary pro- 
tection afforded merchants and trading companies. [ 
think it is quite within the mark to say that without 
this protection Alaska never would have become the 
valuable asset to the nited States that it is to-day. 


SERVICE PERFORMED BY LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


Charles W. Scovel treated his topic, ‘Life In- 
surance—What, Whose, How?’ in a very lucid 
manner, setting forth the fundamental princi- 
ples of life insurance, its necessity and its 
mode of application with the aid of apt similes. 
In part, he said: 


First and foremost, life insurance is a science. Not 
merely scientific, or making use of science. It. lit- 
erally is science, It is science just as the modern sky- 
scraper, from foundation to cornice, is steel. It is 
an applied science; a natural science; the application 
of nature’s law of mortality, as astronomy is an ap- 
plication of her physical laws. The law of death that 
Rives us aggregate certainty to counterbalance our in- 
dividual uncertainty is one of the universal natural 
laws, ranking with the law of birth that balances the 
sexes, or the law of gravitation that balances the 
spheres. 3 

Life insurance at bottom is as simple and_ precise 
as the working out of an issue of serial bonds, planned 
to mature so many a year for so many successive years. 
Which particular bonds are to be paid in a given year 
is unknown to any one until decided at the time by 
lot. How many and how much are to be paid that 
year is all that needs be known in order to have the 
required amount ready in the sinking fund on sched- 
ule time. Just so in life insurance. Every death is 
the maturing of a bond—one of the number planned 
to be paid that year, with their total amount got ready 
in the sinking ne on schedule time. Just so in life 
insurance, Every death is the maturing of a bond— 
one of the number planned to be paid that year, with 
their total amount got ready in the sinking fund just 
in time for death to single them out. So it goes on 
with each age-group, as each year’s call retires an 
ever larger proportion of the outstanding lives, until 
the last of that issue is called. * * * 

Here we reach the core of the subject and find that 
our two questions: “‘What?” and “Whose?” converge 
to the one great central truth. What is life insurance? 
Not merely a business nor_a science; but a co-operation. 
Whose is life insurance? It belongs not merely to 
those interested as officers or stockholders (if any), or 
agents; but far more to its policyholders. It is as a 
co-operation of policyholders that life insurance lives 
and moves and has its being. The policyholders are 
the real owners, * * * j 

What is really the “how” of life insurance? How 
does it spread? How can it be spread among the 
whole people? There are two possible ways. Only 
two; and one of them has, I believe, never been tried 
for the whole people, and never will be. That one is 
government compulsion. Germany and other nations 
have applied it on a large scale to accident, health and 
old age insurance, among the class of people already 
near the brink of poverty. But nowhere has com- 
pulsory insurance of any kind been applied to the 
‘whole people; and nowhere, so far as T have heard, has 
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life insurance been made compulsory for any class. I 
devoutly hope and believe that American manhood 
(unless in a very limited, nearly submerged class) 
will never need, nor submit, to have its life insurance 
thrust down its throat; that it will prove capable of 
working out the problem without throwing overboard 
its Declaration of Independence. Indeed, a special 
solution ‘for the wage-earning class is already well be- 
gun in the idea of group-insurance, which has vast 


possibilities. ; - 
The only practical way of insuring the people 
(whether individually or in groups) is by the use of 


agents. There is no third alternative that offers either 
a record of past success or the slightest prospect of 
future success. I have no hesitation in affirming 
broadly that, so long as human nature remains the 
same, no scheme (short of government compulsion) for 
spreading life insurance among the whole people, with- 
out agents, will do much more towards that great end 
than the few small religious sects without preachers 
will do towards evangelizing the world. 

That is a strong statement. Is it true and provable? 
Is the agent really indispensable? As far as the past 
can answer, the entire record shouts “Yes!” For the 
past 150 years the companies and their agents, Na- 
tional and State governments, and sundry _ philan- 
thropic bodies have tried out every kind of plan. they 
could think of to spread life insurance with a minimum 
of soliciting or none. In particular every agency man- 
ager, at home office or branch office, and every solicit- 
ing agent in the field, has made it his business to ex- 
periment with any likely idea that might result in 
writing insurance a little more by wholesale, so to 
speak; without so much personal interviewing of each 
man by himself. All these attempts have either failed 
or Be | pitifully small success in comparison with the 
results obtained by present methods. 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 


Isaac Miller Hamilton presented an historical 
sketch of the American Life Convention, in 
which he told of its formation, its purposes and 
its success. One of the principles for which it 
stands is that of opposition to Federal super- 
vision of life insurance on the grounds that it 
is not expedient and is unconstitutional. The 
resolutions stating its position on this and other 
questions were adopted about ten years ago. 
Concerning it, Mr. Hamilton says: 


Since the passage of these resolutions the Supreme 
Court of the United States, by its later decisions, seems 
to have made Federal supervision (except it be by con- 
stitutional amendment, which appears undesirable and 
probably impossible of attainment), thus vindicating the 
position of the American Life Convention with 
reference to supervision. Federal supervision means 
dual supervision with consequent increased burdens 
and expenses which, in the future as in the past, will 
fall upon the policyholders in the last analysis, and are 
not to be considered. No way has seemed open for in- 
stalling Federal supervision and_ discarding State 
supervision, even if that were admitted to be ad- 
visable, which it is not. Many earnest, sincere, 
capable men, devoting their lives to the service of life 
insurance, and desiring its highest and greatest de- 
velopment, believe it would be exceedingly unwise and 
even calamitous, to entrust the vast structure of life 
insurance to the regulation and supervision of one 
fallible man. Some men might: be equal to the task, 
but how many would not be! And yet this responsi- 
bility might fall upon the incompetent or the unfaith- 
ful. In such case, who is brave enough to predict the 
havoc, the irreparable havoc, which might be wrought 
upon life insurance and its millions of beneficiaries 
representing the best there is in millions of American 
homes. The legal department of the American Life 
Convention is believed to have borne its full share of 
the responsibility of pointing the way for these later 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

State supervision so has been developed under 
modern conditions, and the co-operation of the Insur- 
ance Superintendents of the various States acting 
through their organization known as the Insurance 
Commissioners’ Convention, that we vractically have a 
federation of supervising officials. They usually act 
in conjunction and in the interests of the policyholders. 
If one should prove incompetent or derelict, the re- 
straining influence and example of other worthy and 
capable Commissioners probably would prove sufficient 
to protect both policyholder and company. For its 
courageous educational work, both among life insur- 
ance company officials and the public. as to the merits 
and demerits of State versus Federal supervision the 
American Life Convention is to be heartily commended. 


PERMANENT ORGANIZATION PLANS 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., October 11.—Arrange- 
ments for the perpetuation of the World’s In- 
surance Congress movement were completed on 
Saturday, when the National Council adopted the 
plans prepared by the committee on permanent 
organization, and created the National Insurance 
Council, with a central committee of fifteen in 
the governing body. Twelve recommendations 
were made by the committee, and were unani- 
mously adopted. The fundamental function is to 
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for national purposes all 
insurance interests and correlated activities; the 


effectively organize 


Council limits itself to the consideration of 
questions or problems common to insurance in- 
terests; the membership is to consist of national 
organizations, admitted by the unanimous vote 
of the central committee or two-thirds of the 
membership council, with admission at $25; the 
governing body and central committee consisis 
of three members each from the fire, life, cas- 
ualty and surety, marine and fraternal branches 
of insurance; the Council is to meet once in 
three years, but special meetings may be called 
at any time; each association in the Council is 
to be representel by delegates chosen by its own 
rules, while alternates may be appointed; the 
central committee is to hold at least one central 
meeting annually. This committee may adopt its 
own plan of organization; all services are to be 
rendered without compensation; the central com- 
mittee will take charge of editing, publishing and 
distribution of the proceedings of the Congress; 
the committee will frame a constitution, by-laws 
and permanent government council; a _ provis- 
ional central committee is to be selected and 
appointed by the executive committee of the 
Congress and approved by the National Council; 
the provisional committee is to have all the 
power provided for permanent committee until 
such permanent committee is elected. After the 
adoption of the resolutions the provisional com- 
mittee was selected as follows: Fire insurance, 
E. G. Richards, New York; C. H. Woodworth, 
Buffalo; Rolla V. Watt, San Francisco. Life in- 
insurance, Robert Lynn Cox, New York; Thomas 
L. Miller, San Francisco; Charles W. Scovel, 
Pittsburg. Casualty and surety, Charles H. Hol- 
land and Louis H. Fibel, New York; William G. 
Wilson, Cleveland. Marine, J. B. Levison and 
William J. Dutton, San Francisco. Fraternal, 
ete., I. I. Boak, Denver; W. E. Straub, Lincoln; 
Mark T. McKee, Detroit. A temporary organiza- 
tion committee was effected, with Charles H. 
Holland as chairman, and Mark T. McKee, sec- 
retary, and the chairman was empowered to 
nominate a special committee on the publication 
of the proceedings of the Congress, including 
other insurance events at the Exposition. 

Besides agreeing to permanent organization, 
the National Council adopted resolutions declar- 
ing, in the preamble, appreciation for the efforts 
of the Exposition in placing insurance on the 
plane with other important arts and industries, 
thus recognizing the splendid service it is ren- 
dering millions of American citizens, and men- 
tioned especially Charles C. Moore and Commis- 
sioner W. L. Hathaway. The resolutions recom- 
mended the publication of the entire history of 
the Congress, the addresses delivered and the 
following: 

“The taxation of the business of insurance, 
whose purpose is primarily to distribute as 
widely as possible the shocks occasioned by the 
losses of life, health and property, should be con- 
fined strictly to providing funds sufficient for 
supervision and regulation.”’ 

Before the adjournment of the National Coun- 
cil, Arthur I. Vorys, chairman of the Congress, 
referred to the work of CoCmmissioner W. L. 
* Hathaway, saying in part: “He has been inspired 
with the loftiest and most exalted ideals about 
the institution of insurance. His work in this 
behalf, which has covered a number of years, and 
has been done in spite of many obstacles, has 
been inspired solely with disinterested motives.” 

William J. Dutton moved that Mr. Vorys’ T& 
marks be made the feeling of the entire Council, 


and George I. Cochran of Los Angeles moved | 


that they be put in the form of a resolution. 
Commissioner Hathaway 


E 
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telling how much he enjoyed the work, and say- 
ing that he had absolutely no personal feeling 
against any one in consequence of any position 
he might have taken. 

Chairman Cox then adjourned the Council. 


SPECIAL EXHIBITS 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., October 12, 1915.—The 
series of special events of the Congress com- 
menced on Monday in connection with a peace- 
day celebration. Rolla V. Watt and Willard 
Done represented the insurance interests as 
chairmen, while reference to insurance was made 
by David Starr Jordan, who said: ‘Of the many 
forms of business and financial relation among 
men none igs more important than those included 
under the name of insurance, a form of mutual 
help. By its influence the effects of calamity are 
spread so widely that they cease to appear as 
calamity. As insurance has become already an 
international function, its influence should be 
felt continuously on the side of peace.’’ Tues- 
day’s meeting concerned itself with conservation 
problems. E. E. Rittenhouse acted as special 
chairman. A parade which preceded the meet- 
ing was participated in by insurance men, health 
associations, medical bodies, life saving corps, 
sailors, firemen and others. Chairman Ritten- 
house was introduced by Commissioner Hatha- 
way, acting for exposition. A commemorative 
plaque was presented by Willard Done to Chair- 
man Rittenhouse, who received it for the Life 
Extension Institute. He then delivered an 
address referring to the prolongation of life by 
the reduction in the death rate from tubercu- 
losis, diphtheria, smallpox and similar contagi- 
ous diseases but emphasizing the increased rate 
caused by nervous, heart and degenerative 
troubles. Other speakers were: Frederick L. 
Hoffman and Dr. C. C. Pierce, United States 
Public Health Service; Dr. Harry M. Sherman, 
president of the California State Medical Soci- 
ety; Alvin E. Pope, chief of the Educational and 
Social Economy Department of the Exposition. 
During the proceedings Mr. Pope was presented 
with a loving cup on behalf of the underwriters 
and companies interested in the exhibits made 
in the exposition. 


NEW YORK SURVEYS 

Omnium Pays Final Dividend.—There 
were a few American policyholders in the 
obscure Omnium Insurance Corporation in 
London when it failed about two years ago. 
A broker who was interested in one of the 
policies informs us the liquidation has lately 
paid the fourth and final dividend. The 
amount was equal to one hundred per cent of 
the claims, with some margin for the liquida- 
tion expenses. 

Clerical Applications.—Whether there is an 
unusual influx of summer vacationists out of a 
job it is a fact quite noticeable that there have 
been more applications for positions as clerks 
and office assistants in agencies and companies 
than is usually the case. 

Inter-Insurance Association’s Success.— 
We accidentally saw a quarterly statement of 
the subscribers to an inter-insurance associa- 
tion, who loaned it to a broker. It showed an 
increase in the premiums in comparison with 
last year of over $26,000 in three months and 
no losses!’ The subscriber was satisfied. 


On Adverse Legislation —C. A. Ludlum, of 
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the Home of New York, made a fine address 
before the Northwest convention last week, 
and denounced the tendency to oppress the 
fire offices with hostile legislation and re- 
strictions. He made no suggestion of threats 
of resistance, but plainly advocated an or- 
ganized effort to protest and prevent such 
legislation. This is a sign that the companies 
are beginning to see light on the path of duty 
they owe to themselves. 


E. C. Roth Elected President.—E. C. Roth 
of Buffalo, who has been elected president of 
the National Association of Local Agents, is 
one of the brightest young men in the pro- 
fession. He is associated with Cady & 
Armstrong in a very strong local agency, and 
commands the respect of agents, who have for 
several years noted his attendance at the 
association meetings and his strong grasp upon 
the vital principles in the work. 


The Anglo-French Loan.—Representatives 
of prominent bankers and brokers have been 
very persistent in trying to convince companies 
that an investment in the new Anglo-French 
loan would be a fine thing for the companies 
on a simple business basis. We understand 
that the efforts have failed, and that some 
companies have referred the question to the 
State Insurance Department. 


Propose Out-of-Town Brokers for Board. 
—The Board of Brokers have before them a 
proposal to admit out-of-town brokers to mem- 
bership on payment of a ten-dollar initiation 
fee. It is expected to be adopted unanimously. 
Some of the companies’ officials are wondering 
how the new members will manage to get their 
money’s worth in the new relation. 


License Revocations. Occasionally the Ex- 
change brokerage committee revokes a brok- 
er’s license. The only information imparted 
to an outsider is that the revocation is for 
“cause,” whereas some of the brokers think the 
reason is to give others a chance to indulge in 
speculation. But there is faith to believe that 
the committee is too lenient to dismiss a 
broker without ample grounds, 


Death of E. D. Prager.—Edwin D. Prager, 
vice-president of D. L. Prager & Co., insur- 
ance brokers at 141 Broadway, died suddenly 
on Monday at the age of thirty-five. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

Blue Goose Grand Nest Annual Meeting. 
The ninth annual meeting of the Grand Nest 
of the Blue Goose was held at the Hotel La 
Salle on October 5. Fourteen American and 
three Canadian Ponds were represented. The 
total membership shown by the reports was 
1676, a gain of 114 during the past year, IIli- 
nois having the largest membership, namely, 
286. The establishment of the Mississippi 
Valley Pond, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., was authorized. The following officers 
were elected: J. R. Stewart, most loyal grand 
gander; E, G. Carlyle, grand supervisor of the 
flock; Gus M. Wise, grand custodian of the 
goslings; W. J. Sonnen, grand guardian of the 
nest; John A. Hanson, grand keeper of the 
golden goose egg; B. A. Lehnberg, grand 
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wielder of the goose quill. The members held 
a good fellowship dinner in the evening, and 
George R. Crossley of Milwaukee acted as 
chairman. There were no prepared speeches, 
and the entertainment furnished consisted of 
chorus singing and cabaret. 

Meeting of Northwest Life Members.— 
The sixth annual meeting of the Society of 
Life Members of the Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the Northwest was held on October 
5 at the Union League Club, and the attendance 
was the largest in the history of the organiza- 
tion. Twenty-one new members were ad- 
mitted. I. S. Blackwelder of the Western 
Union, president of the organization, explained 
its purposes and methods, and paid a high 
tribute to the late J. W. De Camp and Henry 
Clay Stuart, the two members who had died 
during the year. An address of welcome was 
made by H. N. Wood, and this was responded 
to by W. O. Chamberlin. The following 
officers were elected: H. C. Eddy, president; 
Thomas H. Smith and S, E. Cate, vice-presi- 
dents; Holger de Roode, secretary and treas- 
urer. The following gentlemen made short 
speeches: Walter Scott, J. L. Whitlock, W. J. 
Littlejohn and J. W. O’Brien. Signor Raoul 
Bonanno sang several baritone solos. 

Two Chicago Agents to Join Forces.— 
The local offices of John Naghten & Co. and 
Newburger & Co. have made an agreement 
under the terms of which John Naghten & Co. 
will handle all the office details of the fire 
lusiness of both firms. The purpose of the 
arrangement is to reduce expenses, and is in 
no sense to be considered a consolidation or 
partnership. In order to facilitate the arrange- 
ment, Newburger & Co. have rented space im- 
mediately adjoining the present office of John 
Naghten & Co. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

State Agents’ Association—The annual 
convention of the Massachusetts Insurance 
Agents Association takes place in Worcester 
on October 27 at the Hotel Bancroft. Presi- 
dent Amsden takes pride in the fact that on a 
basis of paid membership the Massachusetts 
association is larger than that of New York. 

T. A. Nutt Makes Change.—Frank A. 
Nutt, for the past six years special New Eng- 
land agent of the Security Fire of New Haven, 
will assume similar duties for the 
Phoenix of England, as of November 1, and 
will make his headquarters with Cyrus Brewer 
& Co., the Boston agents for the company. 


D. N. Handy to Lecture.—Librarian D. N. 
Handy of the Insurance Library Association 
is to deliver fifteen lectures on fire insurance 
in connection with the Business Course of 
Boston University. Mr. Handy proposes to 
handle the subject from a popular standpoint 
rather than from a technical aspect. 


Inquire About New Rates.—The New Eng- 
land Exchange has sent circular letters to the 
various members of the field force inquiring 
whether or not they have put the newly-pro- 
mulgated rates for certain sections of New 
England, which have recently been re-rated, 
into effect, 
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F. U. A. OF NORTHWEST 





Annual Convention Held at Chicago 
Last Week 





INSTRUCTIVE PAPERS READ 





Social Events Made a Feature—A. A. Maloney 
Elected President 


[Special Report to THE SPECTATOR] 


CHICAGO, October 8.—The forty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Fire Underwriters Association 
of the Northwest wags held in the Grand Ball 
Room of the Hotel La Salle at Chicago on 
October 6 and 7, 1915. The meeting was opened 
by President West on Wednesday morning. 
Every seat provided was occupied, and many 
members and visitors were obliged to stand 
during the entire morning session. 

Mrs. P. D. McGregor rendered three vocal 
solos to the delight of the assemblage, and re- 
sponded to an encore, after which both she 
and the accompanist were presented with huge 
bouquets of American Beauty roses. A rising 
vote of thanks was extended, and the audience 
sang the first verse of ‘‘America,’’ while stand- 
ing. 

Following the usual custom, the roll call, 
the reading of the last minutes and the read- 
ing of the report of the board of directors were 
omitted. 

The secretary's report indicated that seventy- 
seven new members had been taken in during 
the year and that the total membership at the 
end of the fiscal year was 1037. Applications 
were received from 113 individuals seeking ad- 
mission to the association, and these were duly 
elected. 

In the absence of John Marshall, Jr., the re- 
port of the library committee was presented 
by W. R. Townley. This report showed the 
library to contain 2800 books of all kinds, 450 
of which had been in circulation during the 
year. It also showed that 250 new books had 
been purchased during the year and that 1500 
persons had visited the library since the last 
annual meeting. The report further carried 
with it a recommendation that $1500 be appro- 
priated for the maintenance of the library and 
$350 for the purchase of new books. Mr. Town- 
ley also reported for the scholarship commit- 
tee, and recommended an appropriation of $525 
for the committee, which amount was appro- 
priated by vote of the members present. The 
treasurer’s report indicated receipts of $11,- 
565.43, with a balance on hand of $7,429.66. 


INSTRUCTIVE ADDRESSES 

The president then announced that it was time 
to take up the gerious business of the meet- 
ing and called the vice-president to the chair, 
while he presented the annual address of the 
president. After summing up the accomplish- 
ments of the association and paying tribute to 
those who assisted him in the administration 
of the affairs of the association, Mr. West 
touched briefly upon the rate regulation laws 
recently enacted by the various States and cau- 
tioned agents to defend themselves vigorously 
against efforts on the part of legislators to cut 
down their compensation. He furthermore de- 
plored the unfair taxation imposed upon insur- 
ance companies, and expressed an optimistic 
view on the future of the business. 

The next order of business was the annual 
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address entitled ‘‘Action and Counter Action.”’ 

his interesting and instructive paper was 
presented by C. A. Ludlum, vice-president of 
the Home Insurance Company of New York. 
Mr. Ludlum stated that the insurance business 
was a ‘target::for regulators, who,''as a rule, 
lacked the necessary qualification to originate 
laws for the government of insurance compa- 
nies. He called attention to the fact that ill- 
advised legislation had bewildered the insurance 
officials themselves, and caused them to hurry 
hither and thither in search of a remedy for 
their troubles, and that the politician in the 
meantime had taken advantage of their con- 
sternation, at least for the time being. He 
made a strong plea for harmony among insur- 
ance men and for. united action on their part, 
to the end that real progress might be made in 
the business. After giving some good advice 
to field men, managers, officials and local agents, 
Mr. Ludlum called attention to the changing 
conditions of the business, due to economic 
transformations, and urged fair play and team 
work on the part of insurance men generally. 

Wednesday’s afternoon session opened with an 
address by George M. Reynolds of Chicago, 
president of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank, whose theme was ‘Fire Insur- 
ance and a ,Banker.’”” Among other things 
Mr. Reynolds said that every man who had 
achieved marked success in his particular line 
of business was justly regarded as an expert 
in that line. He briefly traced the evolution of 
society and dwelt upon its slow development in 
the early stages. He said there had been too 
much legislation in restraint of trade and in- 
surance and pointed to the fact that in forty- 
eight legislatures in session last year 2500 bills 
affecting insurance were introduced, and that 
600 of these were of vital importance. Mr. 
Reynolds likened insurance to banking and re- 
minded his hearers that if these institutions 
did not exist business would be greatly re- 
tarded. He also contended that one depended 
upon the other, affirming that the banker relies 
upon fire insurance to reduce his risk in the 
making of loans. After expressing a dread of 
panics, he drew attention to the fact that in- 
surance saved the situation at San Francisco 
and pointed out the necessity for sound insur- 
ance and for the accumulation of a large sur- 
plus with which to meet similar unforeseen dis- 
asters. 

The last paper of the first day’s session was 
denominated ‘‘Associations.’” Earnest Palmer 
was the author of this interesting and enter- 
taining address. Mr. Palmer expressed the 
opinion that many of the ills of the insurance 
business were due to too much interpretation of 
insurance laws and rulings. He hinted that the 
business was overburdened with duplication of 
effort through many associations and left the 
impression that a merging of many of these as- 
sociations into one organization would result 
in a conservation of much wasted energy. He 
closed his paper by saying that the insurance 
men of to-day must be men of high ideals. 


SECOND DAY’S MEETING 


Thursday’s morning session opened with a 
paper by M. J. Cleary, Insurance Commissioner 
of Wisconsin, on “The Future of Fire Insur- 
ance.’”” Among other things, Mr. Cleary said 
that he was strongly opposed to State insur- 
ance, but warned the insurance men that un- 
less they got together and corrected some of 
the things against which the public was com- 
plaining, the State would take the control of 
the business into its own hands. He praised the 
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companies for the headway made in schedule 
rating and in fire prevention work, and, while 
he did not exactly approve of agency qualifica- 
tion laws, he urged a higher standard of agency 
representation. 

John Fitzgerald, special agent of the Queen 
Insurance Company, with a paper on ‘The 
Power of Friendship,’’ was the last speaker on 
the programme. Mr. Fitzgerald called attention 
to some of the famous friendships in history and 
declared the subject was a peculiar one to be 
discussed before an association of fire insur- 
ance men; that if a careful and strict analysis 
of the great asociation to which we have the 
honor to belong were made, would we not dis- 
cover the very cornerstones upon which the as- 
sociation rests and is anchored, could have 
engraved or carved thereon in golden letters the 
word ‘“‘Friendship’’? When the small band of 
field men gathered, almost fifty years ago, by 
whose efforts and labor this association was 
founded, was it for the sole reason that the 
conditions of the business were such as to re- 
quire such an organization? Was it for the 
express purpose only that the interests of the 
companies which they had the honor to rep- 
resent demanded an association of this kind? 
Aristotle defines friendship as one soul abid- 
ing in two bodies, and the world has not changed 
greatly since his time. Do we, as_ business 
men, special and State agents, adjusters, man- 
agers and assistant managers, or whatever title 
may attach to our names, do we attain the best 
results possible? Friendship, like other things 
which I need not mention, improves, grows bet- 
ter, becomes mellow and sweeter with age. As 
time in its rapid flight moves on each year, 
marking another milestone in the cycle of life, 
we find ourselves unconsciously drawing closer 
to our hearts with hoops of steel the friends and 
friendships of years gone by. 

At the closing session, in the afternoon, rou- 
tine business was taken up and disposed of, 
and the following new directors elected: Wm. 
M. Higley, J. K. Leach and B. L. West. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Cyrus Woodbury of Ohio was then nominated 
for president by H. N. Kelsey and seconded by 
W. P. Benton, I. G. Stauffer and D. N. Andrews. 
A. A. Maloney of Missouri was also nominated 
for president by W. R. Townley, and seconded 
by E. E. Wells, S. E. Cate, Rudolph Schim- 
mel, F. H. Jones, W. E. Page, G. B. Gray and 
W. Scott. Mr. Maloney received 304 votes, 
against Mr. Woodbury’s 257. On motion made 
by Mr. De Witt, Mr. Maloney’s election was 
made unanimous. Mr. Maloney then made a 
brief speech, thanking the members for the 
honor conferred upon him and promising to give 
the association the best administration within 
his power. A. E. Henry was elected vice-presi- 
dent. Guy Richards, the present incumbent of 
the office, was then nominated for secretary by 
J. H. Gray. This nomination was seconded and 
Mr. Richards was duly elected. C. L. Hecox 
was nominated as treasurer, to succeed him- 
self, by A. C. Speed. This nomination was duly 
seconded and Mr. Hecox was declared elected. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the manage- 
ment of the hotel for the excellent attention 
given to the members of the association, and the 
meeting adjourned. 


Fire Underwriters in Porto Rico 
At the first semi-annual meeting of the Porto 
Rico Board of Fire Underwriters, the chairman 
delivered an analytical address on the fire in- 
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surance business in Porto Rico during 1914, say- 
ing that last year was one of the most unprofit- 
able in the history of underwriting in that ter- 
ritory. Incendiary fires were rife and cancella- 
tions were made on a scale without precedent. 
Three serious conflagrations occurred. within a 
few months. A local association was organized 
for the purpose of educating the public to the 
need of better fire protection and as a means of 
improving conditions for the companies. Of the 
underwriting experience he said: 

As near as it is possible at this time to as- 
certain the actual figures, these are given in 
the tabulations enclosed, and by these you will 
observe that the ratio of losses to gross pre- 
miums has increased regularly from 77.60 per 
cent in 1911 to 97:91 per cent in 1914, with a total 
average ratio for the four years of 80.89 per 
cent. 

Fixing expenses of the companies at an aver- 
age of 40 per cent on the gross premiums, it 
therefore appears that the total loss for the last 
four years amounts to $313,198.26 over and 
above the gross amount collected for premiums 
by all companies working in this island. 

That such a condition of affairs could not go 
on any longer is evident, and the result for the 
last six months has shown that the local asso- 
ciation’s efforts in that respect have proven en- 
tirely successful. 

It is our earnest desire to co-operate with all 
departments of the Government, and we are glad 
to say that these latter are fully reciprocating 
in this respect. 


Hartford Institute Directors Meet 

An important meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Insurance Institute of Hartford was 
held last week in the library of the Institute. 
Edgar J. Sloan, secretary of the Attna Insurance 
Company of Hartford and president of the Insti- 
tute, presided at the meeting and much interest 
was manifested by those present at the prospects 
of a very successful year. The treasurer re- 
ported a goodly balance on hand and the vice- 
presidents of the fire, life and accident sections 
of the Institute reported that courses of instruc- 
tion would .be given in their departments dur- 
ing the coming season. Miss Hazel M. Smith was 
appointed stenographer and librarian of the In- 
stitute for the coming year. H. E. Burdette, su- 
perintendent of the special risks department of 
the London and Lancashire Fire and vice-presi- 
dent of the Institute in charge of the fire insur- 
ance section, reported that he had been success- 
ful in securing the services of William B. Med- 
licot of Springfield and Boston, Mass., general 
agent of the Atlas Assurance Corporation, to 
give a series of lectures on standard fire policies, 
clauses and forms. This course will be com- 
menced Friday night and continued throughout 
the year. Inspection trips will be taken to va- 
rious factories and fire insurance risks of differ- 
ent classes in Hartford, and the probabilities are 
that a very large number will enroll for the 
work. 


Ohio Insurance Agents’ Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Association 
of Insurance Agents was held at Columbus last 
week, President Frank C. McElroy had worked 
hard for the past year to secure the adoption of 
sume plan for increasing the membership, which 
had gotten down to 386, although it is said there 
are more than seven thousand agents in the 
State. The agents must have gone to the meet- 
ing enthused with Mr. McElroy’s spirit, for 
shortly after the session opened at two o’clock 
the subject was taken up in earnest. W. J. Carey 
first read a brief paper telling what the asso- 
ciation had done for him, and then Fred P. Ayer 
of Cleveland explained a plan for underwriting 
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6 sum sufficietly large to wage an agency cam- 
paign. Others who spoke along this line were 
James Flynn of Sandusky, E. J. Bundenthal of 
Dayton, Charles W. Bryson of Columbus, L. L. 
Rauh of Cincinnati, ‘Frank Lauterbach of Co- 
lumbus, A. W. Neale of Cleveland, F. A. Clark 
of Toledo and a number of others. A sum was 
pledged to support a membership campaign. 

The report of the executive committee for the 
past year was made by Chairman H. R. Man- 
chester, while that of the legislative commit- 
tee was made by Chairman L. L. Rauh. 

At the opening of the business session in the 
evening the committee on nominations made its 
report as follows: President, F. C. McElroy, Co- 
lumbus; first vice-president, A. L. Clemons, Cin- 
cinnati; second vice-president, K. C. Rowland, 
Toledo; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. S. C. Neff, 
Columbus. This report was adopted by unani- 
mous vote. Mr. McElroy and Mrs. Neff were re- 
elected. 

The executive committee consists of W. J. 
Carey of Cincinnati, C. C. Corry of Springfield, 
E. J. Bundenthal of Dayton, M. W. Johnston of 
Toledo and H. R. Manchester of Cleveland. 

The report of the committee on resolutions 
commended the action taken to secure funds for 
extending the membership and commended the 
president’s suggestions. Congratulations were 
extended to President Henry Evans for organiz- 
ing a stock company to take over the Fidelity 
Underwriters. Opposition was expressed to the 
appointment of irresponsible men as agents. 

President McElroy’s closing remarks related 
to plans for waging the membership campaign, 


‘and expressed his perfect confidence in the 


means that may be adopted by the executive 
committee to accomplish the desired purpose. 


John Weddell with Wisconsin Inspection 


Bureau 

John Weddell, who has been assistant engi- 
neer for the sprinkler department of the Under- 
writers Laboratories for two years, has been ap- 
pointed an inspector in the sprinkler depart- 
ment of the Wisconsin Inspection Bureau. Mr. 
Weddell has had an unusually varied exxperi- 
ence in the sprinkler line for a young man. 
After completing his schooling he went into the 
field as an apprentice with the General Fire 
Extinguisher Company, installing sprinkler 
equipment. In this way he got a comprehensive 
knowledge of the practical details of sprinkler 
equipments of various types. He then served 
for several months as an assistant inspector in 
the sprinkler department of the Chicago Board 
of Underwriters before going with the Under- 
writers Laboratories to get the technical side 
of the business. There he has tested every type 
of sprinkler head and allied devices, and his 
equipment will now be rounded out by inspec- 
tion work under the varied conditions which 
prevail in the Wisconsin field. 


New Agency in Newark, N. J. 


Mueller & Baumann is the style of a new 
agency started in Newark, N. J., by Adam Muel- 
ler and John C. Baumann. The agency now rep- 
resents the Equitable of Providence, Franklin 
Fire of Philadelphia, Insurance Company of the 
State of Pennsylvania, Providence Washington, 
Standard of Hartford and Union of Paris. Mr. 
Mueller will continue his present connection 
with Mueller & Rolffs of Jersey City. John C. 
Baumann was formerly with Fred B. Thomson 
of New York. 
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AGENTS ADJOURN 


_—-. 


Indianapolis Meeting Adjourned on 
Wednesday After Election of Officers 





E. C. ROTH MADE PRESIDENT 


A New Casualty and Surety Committee Organ- 
iaed—Other Details 


The closing session of the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Insurance Agents at 
Indianapolis was chiefly taken up with the read- 
ing of committee reports and the election of of- 
ficers as follows: 

President, E. C. Roth, Buffalo. Vice-presi- 
dents, L. C. Merrill, Concord, N. H.; G. T. Ams- 
den, Rochester, N. Y.; Walker Taylor, Wilming- 
to, N. C.; Oscar A. Smith, Memphis, Tenn.; Ar- 
thur W. Mills, Pine Bluff, Ark.; W. A. Eldridge, 
Detroit; E. H. Forry, Indianapolis; James B. 
Leedom, Milwaukee; Thomas D. Baker, Jr., 
Fargo. Secretary-treasurer, H. H. Putnam, Bos- 
ton. Committee chairmen—Executive, Clarence 
S. Pellet, Chicago; grievance, John A. Murphy, 
Buffalo; organization, F. E. Warner, Salem, 
Mass.; legislative, George D. Markham, St. 
Louis; casualty and surety, J. K. Livingston, 
Detroit. The association adopted a recommen- 
dation to organize a standing committee to be 
known as the casualty and surety committee. 

The committee reports were ag follows: 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The executive committee indicates that, not- 
withstanding the disturbed business conditions, 
the membership has been kept up and the in- 
terest increased during the past year. Largely 
through the activity of the agents’ associations, 
it is said, the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers was induced to rescind its ruling im- 
posing the revenue stamp tax on the insured. 
The report referred to the formation of the 
American Eagle Fire Insurance Company as a 
sign of progress towards the object for which 
the association has been working for several 
years, namely, the incorporation of under- 
writers’ agencies. 

It was reported that all the companies, except 
two, had acknowledged their allegiance to as- 
sociation principles, and the committee was 
of the opinion that the names of the companies 
not making such acknowledgment should not be 


-retained upon the co-operating list. 


The report covered the action taken at the 
mid-year conference, deprecating the writing of 
floaters in schedules covering in various local 
points. Investigation shows that some compa- 
nies have ceased this practice on account of 
its proving unsatisfactory, but that a few com- 
panies still write such forms, allowing commis- 
sions to their local agents for the portion of 
the lines where the risk is located. A few com- 
panies still write such forms over the heads of 
their local agents. 

The grievance committee reports no com- 
plaints from State associations in relation to 
overhead writing on individual risks, although 
the question of overhead writing under floater 
policies of a class not exempted from rules has 
been up for discussion. There are still some 
cases unsettled. 

The organization committee reported efforts 
made during the past year to increase the mem- 
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bership and refers especially to the member- 
ship campaigns carried on during a particular 
period in certain States, and the results attend- 
ing same. 


SPECIAL REPORT ON CASUALTY ASSOCIA- 
TION 

The report of this committee related to the 
proposition to amalgamate the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents and the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety Agents. The 
plan for the consolidation was agreed to on be- 
half of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, but no action has been taken by the 
Casualty Association to carry out the inten- 
tions with the casualty and surety companies 
says: 


In the meantime our association has gone 
ahead with its ‘‘casualty section,’’ and you are 
familiar with the effective work which has been 
done through the Agency Bulletin to promote 
good practices in casualty and surety business. 
Our association has established excellent rela- 
tions with the casualty and surety companies 
and their organizations, and has rendered as- 
sistance in the passage of good workmen’s com- 
pensation laws and in the defeat of State in- 
surance. 

The casualty association having established 
the policy of meeting annually with the com- 
pany organization, its continuation seems neces- 
sary and desirable. This, however, but empha- 
sizes the need of an agents’ organization meet- 
ing separately, which may freely discuss casu- 
alty and surety problems as they affect the 
agent. 

The general agents themselves appreciate the 
necessity of such an organization, for the major- 
ity of them are local agents. As the majority 
of the members of the casualty association are 
members of our organization, therefore the re- 
lations of the two are peculiarly close, and must 
be maintained so far as possible upon a friendly 
basis. It is, therefore, a pleasure to cite the 
following statement in relation to the agent’s 
letter with which the report was introduced, of- 
ficially made to our association by the presi- 
dent of the casualty association: 

“Chicago, Ill., Sept. 13, 1915. 

“Answering your kind note of recent date, I 
have carefully scanned the correspondence which 
is herewith returned, which has a bearing on 
co-operation between or possible consolidation 
of the two National organizations with which 
we are so intimately related. 

“I feel prepared to guarantee absolute co-oper- 
ation as far as the National Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Agents is concerned. The 
other question is a very broad one, and I think 
all that can be expected at the present time 
is that both organizations shall consider this 
subject with open minds and with all the wis- 
dom and foresight of which we are possessed 
and in a spirit of frankness, friendliness and 
mutuality.” 

“GEORGE D. WEBB, President.” 


Letter to Sterling Fire Stockholders 

President Edward D. Evans, of the Sterling 
Fire of Indianapolis, has addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the stockholders of that company, 
in relation to the action recently taken by a 
stockholder looking to the appointment of a 
receiver: 


I regret exceedingly to advise you that a single 
stockholder of the Sterling Fire Insurance Company 
has recently instituted proceedings in our Probate 
Court asking for the appointment of a receiver on the 
following grounds: 

First.—That the increase in the capital stock of our 
company from the original amount of $100,000 to the 
final amount of $850,00 was illegal. 

Second.—That the contract entered into by this com- 
pany with the Hartford Fire Insurance Company pro- 
es for a reciprocal exchange of business was 
illegal. 

Third.—That the funds of the company had not 
been invested in accordance with the laws governing 
same, and that the directors paid a dividend of fifty 
cents per share in order to perpetuate the officers in 
their positions, whereby they could draw exorbitant 
salaries. 

The above constitute in brief the charges as made 
in the suit. 

Our attorneys advise us that there is no foundation 
whatever for such action on the part of this stock- 
holder, and that the company has a good defense to 
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the suit brought by him, and that there is no prob- 
ability of a receiver being appointed for this company. 

Having but recently been elected president of your 
company, I feel like saying that it is my opinion that 
the charge as stated in paragraph one is _ entirely 
groundless, and that the increases of stock as made 
by your board of directors in the early history of this 
company were legal and the additional stock is on the 
same basis as the original $100,000 issued by the 
company. 

As to the second paragraph of the charge, I believe 
that the contract entered into between our company 
and the Hartford Fire Insurance Company is legal in 
every respect and the business written by our com- 
pany during the present year has been more profitable 
than at any time during the company’s existence. The 
underwriter has shown a good profit, which has not 
been the case heretofore. We have at present re- 
sources of more than $1,507,000, and I am convinced 
that the assets of this company are invested in securi- 
ties according to the law. 

As to the last portion of the third paragraph, beg 
to say that I am unable to find words to express my 
— of the stockholder making such _ serious 
charges against the men who compose your board of 
directors. They stand high in their communities, and 
I can assure you that there is not one word of truth 
in the statement as outlined in that portion of the 
paragraph. 

To those of you who have Sterling Fire Insurance 
policies I would say that you have the best fire in- 
surance policy written in the United States. You 
have not only behind it the assets of the Sterling, but 
you have in addition the assets of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company, amounting to some $27,000,000. 

I desire to advise each and every stockholder to hold 
their stock and not dispose of it at the low prices now 
prevailing, for T believe it will, in the course of a com- 
paratively short time, be one of the best securities in 
the market. 


The Insurance Society of New York 


The lecture season of the Insurance Society 
of New York opened October 5, with Martin Con- 
boy as the speaker, upon ‘Cancellation and 
Substitution.”’ 

The programme arranged for the season is, 
in part, as follows: 


October 19.—Lecture on “Ascertainment of 
Value and Profits from Books of Account,’”’ by 
James A. McKenna. 

October 26.—Dinner and meeting at Hotel 
Astor, 7 P. M.; speaker, Jesse S. Phillips, Super- 
intendent of Insurance of the State of New York. 

November 9.—Lecture on ‘“‘Subrogation,’’ by 
William H. Van Benschoten. 

November 16.—Lecture on ‘‘Waiver and Estop- 
pel,” by Waldemar J. Nichols. 

November 30.—Lecture on ‘‘Concealment, Mis- 
representation, Etc.,’’ by Frank Sowers 

December 14.—Lecture on ‘‘The Agent,’’ by 
Frederick T. Case. 

December 28.—Lecture on ‘‘Abandonment, Pro- 
tection and Removal of Property,’”’ by Frederick 
B. Campbell. 

January 11, 1916.—Lecture on ‘‘Ascertainment 
of Machinery Values and _ Losses,’’ by John 
Hankin. 

The lectures will be delivered in the New 
York Board Room, 123 William street, New York 
city. 

The Round-Table Order will give a, moving- 
picture exhibition entitled ‘‘The Locked Door,”’ 
by W. B. Northrup, of the Bureau of Fire Pre- 
vention, on November 3, in the New York Board 
Room. 

The 1915-’16 reading course pamphlet of the 
Insurance Institute of America can be secured 
at the library. 

The Barebones Alumni Association of New 
York University will have a series of lectures 
during the coming winter on ‘“‘The Organization 
of a Fire Insurance Company.” 


Arizona Fire Expands 


The Arizona Fire of Pheonix has established 
an Eastern department, covering New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at 325 Walnut street, Philadelphia, in 
charge of William B. Kelly, who will be gen- 
eral agent. The company has heretofore been 
represented in this territory by John E. King 
as general agent. This change discontinues the 
last commission general agency and makes all 
agency connections direct with the home office. 

Mr. Kelly comes to the Arizona Fire from the 
Camden Fire, with which company he has been 
chief examiner for the past five years. He is 
a young man and will be an active force for 
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his new company. His department for the Ari- 
zona Fire will be a supervising general agency, 
after the style of the central department at 
Chicago, in charge of Arthur J. Davis. 


Urbaine Fire of Paris 


The seventy-seventh annual report of the 
Urbaine Fire Insurance Company of Paris, 
France, for the year ending December 31, 1914, 
has recently been issued, showing the result of 
the operations for the year as submitted by the 
manager at the general meeting of the share- 
holders in April, 1915. The report shows an in- 
crease in assets of approximately $791,000 over 
the previous year, the total assets now exceed- 
ing $5,250,000. The reinsurance reserve remains 
substantially the same as for the previous year, 
approximately $1,343,000. The company enjoyed 
a very fair underwriting profit for the year and 
declared a substantial dividend. 

Among the reserve items the following are 
shown: For contingencies, $340,000; pension 
fund of company’s employees, approximately 
$224,000. The premium income of the company 
for the year 1914 was $4,375,495, losses $2,714,697. 
The company has paid, since its organization in 
1838, 364,352 fire losses, amounting to $62,611,- 
502.02. 

At the home office the company is under the 
management of Charles Pretavoine, and the 
chairman of the board of directors is Alfred 
Mezieres, director of the Bank the Credit 
Foncier de France. Fred S. James & Co. of 
New York and Chicago are United States man- 
agers. 


Fire Notes 
—The Newark Fire has reinsured its South Carolina 
business in the Atlas Assurance of London. 


—R. J. Davant, agent for the Continental of New 
York at Savannah, Ga., and Mayor of that city, died 
recently. 


—The United Firemens of Philadelphia has _rein- 
sured its risks outside of Pennsylvania and the New 
York metropolitan district in the British America of 
Toronto. 

—At a meeting of Secretary Putnam, of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, and Mac O. Robbins, 
president of the California Association of Local Fire 
Insurance Agents, plans were effected whereby the 
latter will join the national body. 


—The States of Utah and Wyoming have just com- 
pleted a ‘‘convention” examination of the Home Fire 
Insurance Company of Utah. This is the first in- 
quiry of this character that the company has had since 
its organization in 1886. Paul L. Woolston, consult- 
ing actuary, of Denver, represented the above depart- 
ments. 


—That the war has not adversely affected all lines 
of business is proved by the fact that the plant of 
Philip Hano of 806 Greenwich streeet, New York city, 
has been, and is, very busy. Mr. Hano is engaged in 
making manifold and loose-leaf specialties, and also 
advertising novelties in leather. As he offers excel- 
lent goods at attractive prices, with prompt and satis- 
factory service, his business is constantly increasing. 
Drop him a line or telephone him and ascertain what 
he has to offer.—Adv. 

—It has been announced by the North American 
Life Insurance Company of Chicago that James K. 
Risk, manager for this company at Indianapolis, will 
take in as equal partner Richard B. Kirby. Mr. Risk 
is well known in the State, as is his partner, and it is 
thought by nis friends that he will be the next Gov- 
ernor—at least he will if nominated in the primaries 
next March. A coincidence in the partnership is that 
both men have the name Kirby, although not related. 
Mr. Risk is calleu Kirby by his more intimate friends 
throughout the State. 


—One of the pleasant things to be remembered in 
connection with the National Association of Local 
Agents at Indianapolis last week was the courtesy 
shown by the Columbian Insurance Company. L. S. 
McEnaney called in all the company’s field men and 
had a parlor on the floor of the convention hall, where 
every one was invited to register and be presented 
with a watch-fob and a good cigar. It would not be 
amiss to say that from appearances the Columbian 
made a hit with the association members. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


TRAVELERS ISSUES NEW POLICY 
Features of Investment Contract 


In order to meet the needs of those who may 
consider the expense of an annuity and insur- 
ance contract too great, the Travelers of Hart- 
ford has issued a new form of contract which 
more especially emphasizes the investment and 
old age benefits, and which for this reason in- 
cidentally opens up further and unusual argu- 
ments in life insurance contracts. For example: 
A prospect aged thirty-five, earning perhaps 
$1800 a year and who desires a contract that 
will provide an annuity after age sixty-five of 
$500 a year, would be required to obtain this 
return to purchase an insurance annuity-65 
contract for $5000, with an annual premium of 
$143.75. On the other hand, similar old age bene- 
fits would be obtained under the new pension 
insurance-65 contract for the annual premium of 
$116.40, the contract being issued for an initial 
insurance of $2500. 

The amount of insurance payable at death 
prior to age sixty-five is $500, or the cash sur- 
render value of the contract where in the later 
policy years it is in excess of $500. In event of 
death the return at all ages of issue is more 
than the total premiums paid. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the insurance is purchased by 
less than the interest on the premiums. At age 
sixty-five the premiums cease and the insured 
begins to receive a life pension of $100 a year 
guaranteed in any event for ten years. The 
minimum gross return is, therefore, $1000, which 
at age of issue thirty-five, with an annual pre- 
mium of $23.28, amounts to $301.60 more than 
the total premiums paid under the contract. 
Each year that the insured lives after age 
seventy-four this excess is increased by $100, so 
that a man originally insured at age thirty-five 
who lives to age eighty-five, for instance, would 
have received as a pension three times the 
amount of his total premium payments. 








Northwestern Life of Aberdeen 


The annual stockholders’ meeting of the North- 
western Life Insurance Company of Aberdeen 
was held this week at the company’s offices. 
With the excellent business conditions in this 
State, the company expects to launch a campaign 
for the enlargement of their business for the 
purpose of making the Northwestern Life one of 
the largest and strongest companies in South 
Dakota. James A. Bell, the general manager, 
States that newspaper stories to the effect that 
the Northwestern will reinsure its business with 
the Dakota Western Assurance Company of Sioux 
Falls are false, and that ‘at the present time 
this company has no idea of consolidating with 
any company.”’ On January 1 it had $1,508,145 of 
insurance in force, $30,176 of reserve and assets 
of $205,409. 


Insurance Federation of California 

SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 11, 1915.—The Insur- 
ance Federation of California was inaugurated 
to-day at a luncheon at the Commercial Club. 
Charles H. Holland of New York, and Mark T. 
McKee of Detroit, addressed the meeting, and a 
temporary chairman in the person of W. J. Dut- 
ton was chosen. Many who were present gave 
their names and an admission fee for member- 
Ship in the new organization. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INS. CO. 


Fortieth Anniversary of Its Founding 
Celebrated on Wednesday 





CAREER OF THE ORGANIZATION 





Growth of the Pioneer Industrial Agents’ Corps 
—Its Remarkable Success 


Forty years ago, October 13, marked the be- 
ginning of the career of an institution that was 
destined to revolutionize the insurance, eco- 
nomic and social life of America. It was on 
this date, in 1875, that the late John F. Dryden 
opened an unpretentious office in the basement 
of a small building in Newark, N. J., where he 
administered the affairs of what was then known 
as the Prudential Friendly Society. The office 
was fitted out at an expenditure of $200. 

On November 15, of the same year, the society 
issued the first industrial life insurance policy 
ever written in America. This organization 
began operations under most unfavorable finan- 
cial conditions, following the financial panic of 
1873. Yet there was an advantage in beginning 
at that time, as the thousands of people who 
had been affected by the crisis were ready 
for the launching of a partial remedy for the 
great loss. Industrial insurance was the most 
plausible and logical institution for the pro- 
motion of a long-needed thrift among the labor- 
ing classes. How quickly this fact was realized 
may be gleaned from the statement that by 
December 31, 1876, there were 4816 policies in 
force for $443,072, and 87,462 policies were in 
force at the end of the fifth year. 

In 1877 the name of the organization was 
changed to The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America. 

The year 1886 marked one of the leading epochs 
in the growth of the Prudential. It was in that 
year that the company began writing ordinary 
insurance, issuing policies for amounts of $500 
and more. Rapid gains were made in both the 
ordinary and industrial departments. By the 
end of 1914 the company had 12,835,645 policies 
in force covering $2,592,478,248 of insurance, of 
which $1,567,542,431 was industrial and $1,024,- 
935,817 ordinary. 

In 1914 the company added to its insurance in 
force more than $185,000,000, or an average daily 
report of more than $600,000 of new insurance. 

Payments to policyholders up to the begin- 
ning of this year aggregated $337,000,000. 

This year marks another great epoch in the 
career of this remarkable institution. Plans 
which had been under way for turning the as- 
sets of the company over to the policyholders 
were finally effected. The company was placed 
on a participating basis and the control is now 
in the hands of the policyholders. Of more than 
passing interest is the fact that the _ policy- 
holders will meet early in December for the 
purpose of discussing the affairs of the company 
and for the election of directors. Notice has 
been served on the holders of 13,000,000 policies 
who are entitled to vote at this election either 
in person or by proxy. 


AGENCY GROWTH 
In developing this social institution, the 
founder bore in mind two human characteristics 
which often result in disaster for the individual 
—forgetfulness and procrastination. Senator 
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Dryden was well aware that persons are very 
likely to forget even important things, and that 
they are always prone to put off from day to 
day the performance of duties, no matter how 
small. As a means of combating these two 
stumbling blocks to efficient social service, a 
corps of agents was organized for the purpose 
of constantly keeping before the minds of the 
policyholders just what they must do. Weekly 
calls on the policyholders were found to be 
of very good advantage. They prevented the 
policyholder from delaying his obligations to 
his family and estate, and they prevented him 
from forgetting those obligations. 

To-day the staff consists of more than 30,000 
persons who are daily performing a great social 
service in forty-four States, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Canada. Some idea of the general 
social service performed by the agents is seen 
from the fact that the number of pauper burials 
in this country has been reduced from 21.2 per 
10,000 persons in 1875 to 9.1 per 10,000 in 1913. 

As experience has broadened the vision of 
humanity at large, so insurance interests have 
greatly broadened their views. Conservation of 
life and health has been the slogan for many 
years. The causes of premature deaths and of 
many ills have been removed by the great work 
of the institution of insurance. Improvement 
in the general conditions of living have been 
produced directly by the work of the industrial 
insurance agent. 

Lacking no sense of genuine service to its 
policyholders, The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany has never failed to do a turn for public 
good. One duty of each agent is to render what- 
ever service he can in the way of social wel- 
fare. Much has been done by the company’s 
agents in giving advice to the poor regarding 
proper food, sanitation and moral living. 

In all this the Prudential has not forgotten 
its duty to the employees, who are taken ex- 
cellent care of in every way. Pensions are 
granted to employees retiring because of ad- 
vanced years, and allowances are made for 
cases where service disability-is involved. The 
Prudential Old Guard is composed of those who 
have been in the employ of the Prudential for 
five, ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, thirty and 
thirty-five years. A certificate and medal is 
awarded to each employee upon his attainment 
of each class. 

Some idea of the rapidity with which the 
field force grew is shown in the accompanying 
table, showing the years 1885, 1900 and 1915: 


EMPLOYMENT 1885 1900 1915 


Home-office force......+..++ 125 811 3,718 
Superintendents ..........-- 34 203 257 
Agency organizers ......+.. athe pee 21 
ASSIGERIND «oc cco ccccccccoes 150 1,640 1,785 
_Inspectors and instructors... ..-- 34 135 
Industrial agents ......... 1,200 7,802 10,446 
Medical staff .......ccceces ante 3,884 12,309 
Ordinary field managers.... 66 60 
Special ordinary agents..... 483 2,019 
CAMs kc ctvccvwccanas 1,509 14,923 30,750 


Of the seven home office executives and em- 
ployees who were at work in the original little 
office, two are still living. 

The success of this organization is due, in the 
words of its founder, ‘‘to its fair and equitable 
dealing with all; by not resorting to quibbles, 
but regarding claims when they came due as 
just and honorable obligations, to be met and 
disposed of justly and promptly.” 


Great-West Life’s Honor Roll 
The Great-West Life of Winnipeg, in a recent 
issue of The Bulletin, the company’s agency 
paper, presented the first honor roll ever pub- 
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lished by the company. In introducing the 


honor roll The Bulletin says: 


It is a worthy one, telling of self-sacrifice and 
service, of a noble response to what has been 
considered the call of duty, Far away from the 
excitement of battle—living in security and 
peace, pleasantly and comfortably situated, with 
many and strong home ties—they have set all 
these aside and have calmly and courageously 
taken up the burden of “King and country.” 
As years go by we feel that this first and only 
“Great-West Honor Roll’’—added to from day 
to day—will remind us all with increasing force 
of duty nobly done and inspire us with respect 
and admiration for those members of our office 
and agents’ staff who have offered all that men 
can give in service to their fellow men, 


HEAD OFFICE STAFF—FIRST CONTINGENT 


G. Lloyd Adams, investment department, killed 
in action; A. Cornell, advertising department; 
J. Farrell, supply department; G. L. Green, sup- 
ply department, wounded. 


SECOND CONTINGENT 


A. D. McElheran, agency department; Norman 
W. Tylor, investment department. 


THIRD CONTINGENT 


G. F. Jermy, investment department; W. M. 
Black, exit and change department; A. C. Mar- 
den, agency department; J. W. Mills, engineer; 
G. M. Reid, publicity editor; W. Faulkner, sup- 
ply department; R. B. McTavish, outstandings 
department; W. H. Stevens, Winnipeg branch 
department; R. E. Pollard, reinstatement de- 
partment; C. M. Sharkey, corresponding de- 
partment; R. J. Blanchard, M. D., medical direc- 
tor. 

AGENTS 


C. J. Mesereau, St. John, N. B., wounded; O. 
C. Sawers, Vancouver, B. C., missing; Thos. E. 
Powers, St. John, N. B.; T. E. D. Byrne, Van- 
couver, B. C.; Fred H. Merereau, Doaktown, 
N. B.; Geo. J. Turner, Vancouver, reported dan- 
gerously ill; Alex. Mackay, Paynton, Sask, killed 
in action; F. J. Davis, Ashcroft, B. C.; W. T. 
Henry, Lemberg, Sask.; John K. Lacey, Bloom- 
ington Point, P. E. I.; Geo. Neale, Bulyea, Sask.; 
Jas. S. DeRoche, Wheatley River, P. E. I.; H. R. 
Roach, Langdon, Alta. 

Mentioned in the foregoing list is Capt. G. M. 
Reid, publicity editor of the company. George 
Macdonald Reid was born in December, 1878, at 
Wallacetown, Stirlingshire, Scotland, his father 
being a prominent minister in the Methodist 
Church. Educated at the famous Kingswood 
School, Bath, England, at the age of nineteen 
he began his business career as junior in one 
of the large banking institutions of London, 
England. After four years’ faithful service he 
succumbed to an attack of the ‘‘Wanderlust” 
and found himself in South Africa, when, in 
addition to engaging in the work of an engineer, 
he devoted a portion of his time to the selec- 
tion of a suitable life partner. Canada next 
claimed his attention as the land of promise, 
and, arriving here in 1904, he shortly afterwards 
entered the service of the Great-West Life on 
July 28 of that year. Mr. Reid has passed from 
post to post, always in the line of promotion, 
until he became an official of the company by 
his appointment as publicity editor on June 9, 
1914. How well he has justified this appoint- 
ment need not be enlarged upon. 

We have retained Mr. Reid’s civilian title in 
our reference to him, as we feel that he is des- 
tined for even higher positions than he has 
yet reached in his military career. He was 
appointed to the 78th Battalion C. E. F. (100th 
Winnipeg Grenadiers), on July 15 a lieutenant, 
and on August 19 last was appointed captain. 
His rise in the military service has been rapid, 
but we who know him all feel that he will 
prove entirely worthy of any trust that may be 
imposed in him. 


Womans Benefit Association 

The Womans Benefit Association of the Macca- 
bees will lay the corner-stone of its new home 
office building, Port Huron, Mich., under the 
auspices of the Grand Lodge, Free and Accepted 
Masons, on October 22, Most Worshipful Grand 
Master George L. Lusk officiating. 

This association, which is the largest benefit 
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association in the world exclusively for women, 
and which is beginning its twenty-fourth year, 
is erecting a home office building to be devoted 
to the interests of women and the protection of 
the home. This building will be unique in being 
the largest and,most beautiful as well as the 
first building of this kind to be erected as head- 
quarters and owned by a society of women, and 
the laying of this corner-stone will be an im- 
portant event in the history of the association. 

The ceremony will take place at 2 o’clock 
P. M., and will be preceded by a parade in which 
all the Masonic Fraternities of Port Huron and 
Sarnia are invited to take part, as well as all 
visiting Masonic fraternities that can arrange 
to do so, also other local orders and societies. 
Miss Bina M. ‘West, supreme commander, re- 
cently broke ground for the building. 


United States Annuity and Life 

The United States Annuity and Life of Chi- 
cago has just announced a contest for the final 
three months of the year, which bids fair to be 
a winner. Instead of the usual plan, under 
which only the larger and leading producers 
participate in the prizes, this company has 
worked out a series of divisions, and prizes will 
be given in each division each month and for 
the entire three months. 

The company will make its tenth annual state- 
ment on January 1, and the contest is inaugu- 
rated for the purpose of closing its first decade 
in the business with the best possible record. 
It is now operating in eleven States, has ma- 
terially increased its agency force during 1915, 
and the past year has been the best in produc- 
tion in the company’s history. 


Will of J. W. Alexander 


James W. Alexander, who was president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society at the time 
of his death at Tuxedo Park, on September 21, 
left, under his will, his entire estate to the 
widow, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Alexander, and the 
children, Miss Elizabeth A. Alexander, Henry 
M. Alexander and Frederick B. Alexander, 


the latter’s share being conditional. There 
was no adequate valuation of the _ estate 
given in the petition accompanying the will, 


only the statement that the personal prop- 
erty was in excess of $20,000 and that there 
was no realty. The will directs that the entire 
property be divided into four equal shares, one 
of which is to be held in trust for the life benefit 
of the widow. 


Change in Columbian National Life 

Announcement has been made by President 
Childs of the Columbian National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Boston, Mass., to the effect 
that William C. Johnson, who has been con- 
nected with the company for the past five years 
as vice-president and general manager, has re- 
signed as of September 24. 


Bankers Life Company of Des Moines 


New business records of the Bankers Life 
Company of Des Moines show that a phenom- 
enal growth is being made this year. The in- 
crease in new business for the first eight 
months of the year, as compared with the first 
eight months of 1914, is 136 per cent. This big 
gain has been piled up steadily during every 
month of the present year thus far. During 
the month of August the gain in new business, 
as compared with August, 1914, was over 75 per 
per cent, and the gain in July, 1915, compared 
with July, 1914, was over 150 per cent. New 
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business for September shows a correspondingly 
large increase and every indication is that this 
gain will be equaled if not bettered during the 
remaining months of the present year. This 
remarkable growth of the Des Moines company, 
which is the largest life insurance concern west 
of the Mississippi River, is in keeping with the 
record of,the past three years, during which 
over $106,000,000 of legal reserve business has 
been ‘written. ‘ 


Carroll B. Carr Improving 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., Oct. 11.—Carroll B. 
Carr, secretary of the American Central Life of 
Indianapolis, was taken to St. Luke’s Hospital 
at San Francisco last Wednesday to undergo a 
surgical operation for appendicitis and other 
complications. Favorable reports of progress 
are received daily, and his many friends rejoice 
to learn that all danger is passed. 


Company Tidings 

—The September business of the Dakota Life of 
Watertown was $50,000 in excess of the same month 
a year ago. No death losses were paid during the 
last month. 

—The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, of New York, was licensed by the Wis- 
consin Insurance Department on October 5. The ap- 
plication of the company has been pending since July. 

—The Federal Life of Chicago completed a fairly 
good month in September in honor of President Ham- 
ilton. A contest among the agents has been set for 
October, and the production thus far this month shows 
good work. 


—The United Life and Accident of Concord has 
launched a campaign to make October a _ half-million- 
dollar month. This means a considerable advance in 
new business. Records for the past few months show 
returns of more than $200,000 a month. 

—The New York Life has adopted the same scale of 
dividends for 1916 as that used in 1915. The com- 
pany will pay an extra dividend of ten per cent on all 
contribution annual uividend policies that are five years 
old, and also an extra dividend of $10 a $1000 on 
similar policies that are ten years old. 


Life Notes 


—T. B. Macaulay succeeds the late Robertson 
Macaulay as president of the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada, Montreal, and Frederick G. Cope 
becomes secretary of that company. 

—A life company desiring to secure the services of 
a young actuary of six years’ experience, who is a 
member of the Actuarial Society, should address the 
party who advertises in another column in this issue. 

Frank J. Haight, the well-known actuary of In- 
dianapolis, has leased the offices adjoining his preseent 
quarters, and will move into them this week. By this 
arrangement he will double his present offices and will 
add several more clerks to look after his growing 
business, 

—The Germania Life Insurance Company of New 
York announces the appointment of George W. Can- 
non, for the past three years agency manager at Dav- 
enport, Ia., for the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U. S. A., as manager for Eastern Iowa and 
Western Illinois, the appointment to take effecet on 
October 15. Adolph Priester, whom Mr. Cannon suc- 
ceeds, resigned his position as manager, owing to his 
many other interests, but will continue with the com- 
pany as a special representative. 

—Perez F. Huff, who joined the general agency force 
of the Travelers of Hartford on June 8, 1915, after 
having been for seven years identified with the Union 
Central of Cincinnati, has already made a remarkable 
record with the Travelers. On July 1, in the list of 
personal producers for the calendar year to that date, 
Mr. Huff stood number 6; on August 1 he was number 
3; on September 1 he had moved up to second place, 
and on October 1 he had achieved the position of first 
place, notwithstanding the fact that he had to over- 
come a five-months’ handicap in competition with the 
older agents, 
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October 14, 1915 


CASUALTY, SURETY & 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Health and Accident Conference 

R. Perry Shorts, president of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference, has made the 
following committee appointments for 1915-16: 

Programme Committee—Louis H. Fibel, chair- 
man; C. A. Craig, F. L. Miner. 

Entertainment Committee—Bayard P. Holmes, 
chairman; J. B. Sackett, E. G. Robinson, W. H. 
Howland, H. H. Shomo. 

Physicians’ Committee—D. A. Stoker, chair- 
man; Fred H. Rowe, F. W. Benjamin, R. T. Ro- 
mine, A. M. Burton, 

Manual Committee—J. B. Sackett, chairman; 
W. W. Powell, F. C. Crittenden, A. F. Culling, 
J. J. Helby. 

Auditing Committee—H. B. Hawley, chairman; 
V. D. Cliff, J. W. Scherr. 

Educational Committee—A. M. Johnson, chair- 
man; C. P. Orr, Dr. W. A. Granville, E. W. 
Brown, Henry Haubens. 

Grievance Committee—W. R. Sanders, chair- 
man; W. A. Northcott, 8. W. Munsell. 

By-Laws Committee—A. L. Clotfelter, chair- 
man; J. J. Barnsdall, Arthur James, H. A. Con- 
verse, J. A. Blainey. 

Credentials Committee—E. C. Bowlby, chair- 
man; W. H. Jones, W. T. Grant, E. C. Folsom, 
J. G. Blake. 

Membership Committee—E. C. Budlong, chair- 
man; G. Leonard McNeill, E. O. Howell, H. D. 
Huffaker, D. M. Baker. 

“Ideal” Policy Committee—A. E. Forrest, 
chairman; F. H. Goodman, R. P. Shorts. 

Representatives on National Council of the 
World’s Insurance Congress—Louis H. Fibel, C. 
H. Boyer. 








Death of C. Gordon Richards 

C. Gordon Richards, of the firm of Bickerstaff- 
Richards Company, Atlanta, representatives of 
the London and Lancashire Guarantee and Acci- 
det Company, was struck by an automobile 
driven by George Allen, on September 28, and 
knocked unconscious. He was picked up by Mr. 
Allen and carried to the Davis-Fisher Sana- 
torium, where he died in a few hours from a 
broken spinal cord. He never regained conscious- 
ness. Mr. Richards had been in the insurance 
business in Atlanta for eight years, and has 
represented the Atlanta Home and various other 
companies during that time. Mr. Richards was 
twenty-nine years old. He was well known in 
the insurance world and highly esteemed by all 
who came in contact with him. His death was 
a great shock to his many friends and acquaint- 
ances. Mr. Richards is survived by his wife. 


Commercial Travelers Associations 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., October 12, 1915.— 
The sixteenth annual convention of Commer- 
cial Travelers Associations convened here this 
Morning, with Ira F. Libby of Boston presiding. 
After routine business had been completed 
Papers were submitted by W. H. Smith, Des 
Moines; A. J. Alwin, Minneapolis; Theo. M. 
Glatt, Utica; T. S. Logan, St. Louis; W. W. 
Hinkley, Chicago, and Robert M. Sweitzer, Chi- 
cago. The paper by Mr. Glatt referred to the 
business of associations, showing the member- 
Ship of nine bodies as 388,193 for accident in- 
Surance, upon which 22,406 claims were paid. 
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amounting to $2,400,000 at an average total cost 
per member for not less than $5000 and $25 
weekly indemnity of $8.63. 

Wednesday’s sessions provided for papers by 
M. W. Van Auken, Utica, and J. W. Hill, Des 
Moines. A’ meeting is also arranged for at the 
exposition with papers by M. W. Van Auken on 
“Accident Policies and Insurance Associations,” 
and D. K. Clink, on ‘“‘The Federation and Its 
Purposes with Harmonious Action.’’ The whole 
proceedings will terminate with a banquet at 
Old Faithful Inn, provided by the Pacific Coast 
Commercial Travelers Association. 


American Indemnity Company’s 
Appointments 


The American Indemnity Company of Galves- 
ton, Tex., has been licensed to transact all lines 
of casualty insurance and fidelity and surety 
bonds in the State of Oklahoma. J. J. Watson, 
agency manager of the company, has returned 
to the home office after completing the agency 
organization of the State.. Mr. Watson has 
given Eastern Oklahoma to H. S. Shelor of 
Muskogee; North Central Oklahoma to the Tulsa 
Security Company of Tulsa; Central Oklahoma to 
Upsher & Upsher of Oklahoma City; part of 
South Central and Western Oklahoma to John 
T. Owsley of Chickasha, and the remainder of 
Central South Oklahoma to Kirkpatrick & Hin- 
kle of Ardmore, all of whom are appointed gen- 
eral agents of the company. 


Surety Underwriters of New York 

At a meeting of the Surety Association of New 
York a committee was appointed to secure some 
token which would express the appreciation of 
the members of the association of the fine and 
efficient work in their behalf of William H. Con- 
roy, who has been president for the past two 
years. 

The annual election resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, Alonzo Gore Oakley of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company; vice-president, 
Edward C. Lunt of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company; secretary-treasurer, Lester S. Moore 
of the American Surety Company; executive 
committee, William H. Conroy of the Massachu- 
setts Bonding; Fred ©. Williams of the Globe 
Indemnity; W. C. Armitage of the National 
Surety, and H. T. E. Beardsley of the Southern 
Surety. 


Boston Casualty Company Treasurer 

F. C. Burnham has been elected treasurer 
of the Boston Casualty Company and will have 
direct charge of the company’s underwriting, 
assisting Secretary J. Kelso Mairs, who re- 
ports steady progress in the company’s busi- 
ness. Mr. Burnham has had a general insur- 
ance experience latterly as an official of a 
Southern life company and previously for some 
ten years in the Boston office of the State 
Mutual of Gloucester. 





The Casualty, Actuarial and Statistical 


Society of America 

On Wednesday, October 6, at the Metropolitan 
Tower, New York city, the Casualty, Actuarial 
and Statistical Society of America held its first 
examination for admission as Associate Member. 
Concurrent examinations were also held by the 
society in the cities of Chicago, Denver, Lansing, 
Hartford and Cincinnati. 
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AETNAIZERS’ MEETING 


Convention of 1000 Producers at San 
Francisco a Leading Event 





LIVE BUSINESS SESSIONS 


Meetings of Agents are Full of Action—Regret 
Sent to President Bulkeley 
[Special Despatch from Our Staff Correspondent] 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., October 8, 1915.—As 
stated last week, by far the largest body of 
agents brought here by one company was the 
thousand A%tnaizers, who held important in- 
structive business sessions, besides participat- 
ing in varied entertainment. On Wednesday 
morning, J. Scofield Rowe, vice-president of the 
Htna Life, opened the proceedings by referring 
to the absence of President Bulkeley, whose 
personality he described in most glowing terms. 
A welcome was then extended by Commissioner 
W. L. Hathaway of the World’s Insurance Con- 
gress and President C. C. Moore of the exposi- 
tion. The latter said a few words on the in- 
terest of the exposition in insurance and ex- 
pressed his growing appreciation of all branches 
of the business. He was followed by Arthur 
Vorys, general chairman of the World’s Insur- 
ance Congress, who complimented the men on 
their business ability and praised the company 
for its enterprise in sending such a large dele- 
gation. 

Vice-President Faxon was then introduced. He 
referred to the importance of the exposition and 
its future effects and emphasized the dignity 
given to insurance by the Congress, saying that 
the education of the people to the necessity and 
importance of insurance as a balance wheel to 
all their activities is most important. He then 
addressed the agents in laudatory terms upon 
their work and briefly reviewed the company’s 
history. 

W. G. Wilson of Cleveland, presented as one 
of the giants among the A®tna force, described 
the make-up and characteristics of the A®tna 
man, which included loyalty, friendliness, sym- 
pathy, sentiment, wisdom and energy. 

The business session then proceeded. 

At the business meeting addresses were read 
on subjects of interest to the agents on account 
of their instruction. Much light regarding the 
company’s growth was given in the addresses 
and remarks by Vice-President W. C. Faxon, 
Vice-President J. 8S. Rowe and W. C. Wilson. 

. At sectional meetings special attention was 
given to the discussion of papers on topics of 
pertinent interest to the various sections. 

A telegram was sent to President Morgan G. 


Bulkeley, which was as follows: 


A new page is being written into insurance 
history by the gathering here to-day of more 
than 1000 Aétnaizers brought together from every 
State in the Union. There is but one thing 
lacking, your personal presence. We regret you 
could not be with us in person as well as in 
spirit. We send across the continent heartfelt 
assurances of our appreciation of the deeply in- 
spiring stimulus which we have all derived— 
from your able and successful career. That we 
may have the benefit of your wise leadership 
and the encouraging influence of your personal- 
ity for many years to come is the hope of us 
al). 


The exposition authorities designated Thurs- 
day as Aetna Day, and an entire delegation with 
many of their families appeared in the Court 
of Abundance early in the morning for special 
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ceremonies. Vice-President Faxon opened the 
proceedings by telling why they were there, and 
Willard Done presented a bronze medal after 
congratulating the company on bringing the 
largest delegation of insurance men of all the 
conventions held this year. The response was 
made by David Van Schaack, director of the 
bureau of inspection and accident prevention of 
the company, who gave a brief review of the 
AXtna Life’s career. The delegates then pro- 
ceeded to Inside Inn for the continuance of the 
business session and listened first to C. H. Rem- 
ington, who discussed collections. Alexander 
M. Savage had for his subject ‘‘Co-operation Be- 
tween Insurance Agents,’’ in which he main- 
tained that the time spent in criticising compe- 
titors could be better employed in getting or 
protecting business. Other speakers were How- 
ard D. Plimpton, on ‘‘The Satisfied Policyholder 
as the Best Business Asset of an Agent’’; Oliver 
R. Beckwith, ‘‘Adjustments’; Alfred J. Hod- 
son, ‘“‘Selling Insurance Over the Counter’; Clif- 
ford B. Morcom, ‘‘Accident Prevention and Merit 
Rating’; Clyde A. Bissell, ‘‘The Attitude of 
Agents and Companies Towards Legislation Af- 
fecting Insurance Interests.”’ 

The sectional meetings held were general and 
miscellaneous. Norman C. Stevens was chair- 
man. George Tramel spoke on ‘‘The Advantage 
of Miscellaneous Lines to the Agent’’; Herbert 
R. Clough, on “Fire and Marine Insurance’’; 
Cc. H. Houge, “Burglary Insurance.’”’ Of the 
liability and compensation section, Ernest C. 
Higgins, as chairman, outlined ‘‘The Factors of 
A®tna Success,’ while papers on writing certain 
lines were followed by C. B. Beardsley on ‘‘Ex- 
cess Limits; Geo. W. Rourke, ‘Physicians’ De- 
fense’’; and John S. Turn, ‘Public Liability.” 
Luncheon was served on the grounds, and alsoa 
banquet in the evening at Old Faithful Inn. On 
Friday the party took an interesting trip to 
Mount Tamaltpais, with a barbecue at Muir 
Woods, and left Saturday evening by special 
trains highly delighted with their visit. 


Oklahoma Compensation Rates 

A request of the Oklahoma Compensation In- 
surance Rating Bureau to increase the rate on 
cotton gins from $38.244 to $5.81 per $100 has 
been denied tentatively by the State Insurance 
Board. Final decision was reserved pending 
receipt of further information. The board 
granted a reduction of from 60 to 40 cents on 
the liability insurance of lumber and coal 
dealers and permitted an increase of from 10 
cents to 225 cents on livery stable liability. 
The insurance board is still working on its an- 
nounced plan to make liability rates uniform for 
all companies writing insurance under the com- 
pensation law. The board has decided that non- 
resident inter-insurance associations are en- 
titled to operate in the State under the act of 
the last legislature without admission to the 
State by license. 


Mississippi Proposes Compensation 
It is expected that the 1916 session of the 
Legislature of Mississippi will have up for 
consideration a good number of bills affecting 
insurance. From several sources it has been 


learned that some of the legislators have bills 
for introduction affecting insurance. Among the 
bills that will no doubt receive considerable 
attention will be a workmen’s compensation act. 
This subject was considered at the last session 
of the legislature and a bill introduced, but 
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owing to the lateness of the session it was not 
brought up in both Houses. It seems that the 
Louisiana act on this subject is receiving the 
most favorable consideration and study. 

Insurance Commissioner Henry will also ask 
for the passage of some insurance legislation 
along all lines of insurance. 


Casualty Underwriters Association of 
Chicago 

The Casualty Underwriters Association of 
Chicago held its first monthly luncheon of the 
fall season last Thursday. George D. Webb of 
Conkling, Price & Webb resigned the presi- 
dency because he was recently elected president 
of the National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, and John A. Morrison of the 
Massachusetts Bonding was elected his succes- 
sor. George F. Coar of the Globe Indemnity was 
elected vice-president, succeeding Mr. Morrison. 
This is the second time a similar resignation 
has been necessary, George A. Gilbert of the 
Employers Liability resigning last year as pres- 
ident of the Chicago Association, because of his 
election to the presidency of the National As- 
sociation. - 


Accident Boards Meeting 

At the annual meeting of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions, held at Seattle, Floyd L. Daggett 
of Spokane, chairman of the Washington Indus- 
trial Commission, was elected president; Wal- 
lace D. Yaple, chairman of the Ohio Commission, 
was vice-president, and L. A. Terrell of Wiscon- 
son, secretary and treasurer. The 1916 meeting 
will be held at Columbus. A standard accident 
classification in 273 groups was adopted, as was 
a definition of accidents to be tabulated for 
official reports. 


Home Indemnity Company 

The Home Indemnity Company is being or- 
ganized at New York to write fidelity and surety 
bonds. The proposed capital is $250,000, with a 
surplus of like amount. Julius Bohm of Julius 
Bohm & Co., insurance agents of New York city, 
is the organizer. The incorporators include 
George C. Cabell, Clarence S. Nettles, Joseph P. 
Ward, A. D. Bohn, A. Kennedy Child, Gustav 
Korapert, Charles Pitras, S. C. Horwarth, Alfred 
J. Wolff, M. Lembreck, Joseph Denk, C. Herr- 
forth nd A. Hommel. 


Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation 

The Ocean Accident: and Guarantee Corpora- 
tion announces the opening of a branch office in 
the Insurance Exchange building, Chicago, IIl., 
with Joseph E. Callender as resident manager. 
Mr. Callender has been the general agent of the 
Corporation in Chicago for fifteen years. The 
Chicago office will now have full power to quote 
rates, accept business, issue policies and adjust 
and settle all claims and losses. 


Ruling on Surety Cancellation 

The Attorney-General of Mississippi has ruled 
that under section 152 of the laws of 1912, regu- 
lating contracts of surety between common car- 
riers and their employees, etc., that ‘‘require- 
ments of the law can be met by having the 
local agent countersign the bond and deliver it 
to the carrier or other proper obligee. It will 
be necessary, however, for the company to re- 
quire such agent to keep a record of the appli- 
cation and bond and canceliation, if canceled by 
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the company, through the agent who must keep 
a complete record of all such bonds.” 


Casualty Notes 
—The Plate Glass Insurance Exchange of New York 
will meet to-day at 10.30 A. M. to act upon the report 
of the committee in regard to complaints and viola- 
tions. 


—The Southwestern Surety of Denison, Tex., has 
arranged to take over the accident and health business 
of the Commonwealth Bonding and Casualty of Fort 
Worth. 


—An examination of the Metropolitan Casualty of 
New York by the New York Insurance Department 
shows that on June 30 last it had assets of $964,034, 
with a net surplus of $304,283. 

—The United Life and Accident of Concord has an- 
nounced the appointment of R. H. Burns as superin- 
tendent of agencies. Mr. Burns has been supervisor 
of agencies in North Carolina since February. 

—G. E. Atkins, secretary of the Atkins Adjustment 
Agency of Atlanta, recently met with a slight but 
painful accident which caused an abcess of the right 
leg. Mr. Atkins is able to attend to a part of his 
duties, but is compelled to use crutches. 


—kE. L. Grant, for the past year general agent at 
Kafisas City of the Continental Assurance Company, 
has resigned to become field supervisor, working from 
the home office of the Continental Casualty Company, 
in the health and accident department. 


—Craddock & Smith of Dallas, Tex., general agents 
of the American Indemnity Company of Galveston, 
Tex., for the counties of Dallas, Denton, Collins and 
Wise, have appointed H. I. Maxson of Beaumont, 
Texas, to be manager of their casualty department. 


—The National Safety Council will hold the fourth 
annual safety congress at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday next (October 19-21). Numerous interest- 
ing addresses by those prominent in safety work are 
expected, 


—The Business Mens Accident Association of 
Kansas City made an increase in October of about 
eighty per cent over that of 1914, and _ practically 
doubled that of 1913. The leaders’ list, which in- 
cludes all men with twenty-five or more applications 
to their credit, comprises twenty-six men reaching that 
mark for the month, as compared with sixteen a year 
ago. 

—W. W. O’Neal & Co., who were formerly special 
agents for A. G. Banks & Co, of Fordyce, Ark., took 
the general agency of the Southern Surety Company 
of St. Louis for the State of Arkansas in April. They 
have had a most favorable experience so far, and have 
succeeded in getting control of a large volume of 
liability and surety business, and have written some of 
tue largest surety and contract bonds in the State. 
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